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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Servants  and  Employees 


Bodyguards 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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LINCOLN^  BODYGUARD^  ^3 

Beminiscences  of  Lincoln's  Lust  Bays  in 
the  White  House. 

Written  for  Tli«  Republic  by  Lida.  R  >.se  MtCiLe. 

Tbat  "no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet''  finds 
an  eloquent  denial  in  the  devotion  borne  to 
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Mr.  Pendel  of   Lincoln's   Bodyguard  and  at 
the  Whito  House. 

the  memory  of  Abrahaat  Lincoln  by  his  faith- 
ful servant,  Thomas  P.  Pendel,  who  enters 
with   the    Cleveland  administration  upon  his 

twenty-ninth  year  as  usher  at  the  White 
House. 

The  lust  surviving  link  that  binds  the  White 
House  of  to-day  with  the  tragedy  of  April  15, 
1SG5,  is  this  same  tall,  gentlemanly  usher, 
now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  He  sat  es- 
pecially for  the  portrait  given  here,  glad  t 
please  the  young  people  of  the  country.  Tr.  . 
chair  in  whioh  he  sits"  was  presented  by  W' 
Lincoln  to  Brady,  the  famous  old  Wasbln  \ 
ton  photographer.  \ 

"Ah,  those  were  days  that  trinri  mpn' 
souls  when  1  first  crossed  the  White  Hous 
throshhold,"  said  Pendel,  as  be  stood  in  th 
stalned:glass  corridor  of  the  White  House  a 
the  witching  hour  of  midnight  and  turnei 
his  memory  back  28  years. 

"ft  was  November  8,  1S64,  that  four  o, 
us-h-ere-eant  Cronin,  Andrew  J.  Smith, 
I  Alphonsus  Dunn  and  myself— all  policemen— 
I  were  summoned  in  citizens'  dress  to  the 
'  office  of  tho  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
|  Polico  and  conducted  to  the  White  House," 
!  said  Pendel,  "where  we  were  met  by 
j  Marshal  Lamon,  who.  you  know,  was  from 
J  Lincoln's  old  homo  at  Springfield,  111. 

"The  Marshal  introduced  us  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  .Secretary,  and  subsequently  the 
purpose  of  our  coming1  was  made  known  to 
every  member  of  tha  President's  household. 
"That  tho  President's  life  was  then  in 
jeopardy  no  ono  questioned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  bodyguard.  As  Lincoln 
disliked  to  be  under  military  surveillance, 
we  were  deta'led  in  citizens'  dress,  with  our 
badges  and  a  six-shooter  concealed. 


"Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  sitting 
in  the  entry  at  tho  toot  of  thu  private  stair- 
case,""'  cont.nued  the  old  mau,  "when  the 
President  descended  the  stairs  and  said, 
'  W  hich  of  you  men  will  walk  with  me  to  tha 
War  Department'?' 

"Tho  others  were  timid-like,"  smiled 
tho  old  mau,  "but  I  had  sailed  the  seas 
and  seen  much  of  human  nature.  Says 
I,  'Mr.  President.  I  will  go  with  you.' 
it  was  night  when  we  reached  the  door 
of  tho  department.  Lincoln  said,  'Now, 
Pendel,  you  go  back  to  the  house.  It  will 
be  lato  before  I  am  ready  to  return.  Your 
family  will  need  you.  Major  Hayes  will  ac- 
company me  back.'  It  was  the  kindness, 
tbe  tbou^htiulness  of  the  man  that  spoke, 
before  his  own  safety,"  said  tho  u3her  with 
a  tremor  ih  his  vo  ce.  "There's  no  mistak- 
ing—Mr. Lincoln  was  a  good  man,  and  we 
will  never  look  upon  bis  like  again. 

"Tho  first  Sabbath  morning  I  walked  with 
him  to  S-ecretarv  Stanton's  house.  "I  have 
received  many  threatening  lottera,'  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,   'but  I  have  no  fear.' 

"  'Mr.  Prosidont,'   said    I,    'because   you 
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Abraham  Lincoln    (from  painting  by  Hunt, 
destroyed  in  the  Boston  fire). 

do  not  >fear  is  no  reason  why  danger  should 
not  occur. ' 

"  'True,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  'Many  agood  man,  many  a  bravo  man,' 
says  I,  'Mr.  President,  has  lost  his  life  just 
because  he  did  not  fear. ' 

' '  'That  is  so.  That  is  so. '  And  the  Pres- 
ident fell  a-tbiuking.  He  had  a  heap  on  i: is 
mind  those  days  and  it  was  a  relief  for  him 
to  teii  a  joke  in  the  midst  of  the  saddest 
scenes. 

"I  never  left  his  side.  Wherever  he  went 
I  was  there. 

"I  recollect  once  wo  were  descending  the 
stairs  iu  the  Navy  Department.  Crouched  at 
the  bottom  of  tne  staircase  was  a  man.  Tho 
President  turned  and  looked  him  sharply  in 
the  face.  It  was  unusual,  because  he  rarely 
looked  right  or  left,  for  when  not  engaged  in 
conversation  ho  was  absorbed  in  thought. 

"When  tho  man  reached  tha  second  land- 
ing ho  turned  and  looked  again  at  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  and  lookod  at 
him.  Then  wo  proceeded  on  our  way  in 
silence.  When  we  got  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  'Pendel,  I  got 
a  letter  last  night  warning  me  against  a  man 
who  exactly  answers  tho  description  of  that 
man  on  the  stairs. ' 

"1  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  said  Pendel, 
but  tho  stranger  perhaps  only  wanted  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  Prosidont.  There 
were  groat,  square  tree  boxos  by  the  side  of 
the  walk,  and  I  always  put  myself  between 
Mr.  President  and  the  boxes,  for  there  was 
no  telling  who  might  be  hid  on  tho  othor 
side.  1  had  my  band  all  the  time  on  tho  six- 
shooter.  She  woulun't  Luvo  missed.  She 
wasn't  that  kind. 

"Another  time  an  excited  man  ap- 
proached the  President  with  loud  abuse 
aga.nst  Secretary  Stanton. 

"  'Your  order  has  not  been  obeyed,  Mr. 
President.  It's  more  than  two  weeks  since 
you  ordered  my  brother's  release  and  he  is 
still  in  captivity. ' 

"Lincoln  turned  his  great  eyes  wearily 
on  the  complainant.  'Accuse  not  a  servant 
unto  his  mastor,'  said  tho  President, 
'lest  he  curse  thee  and  thou  bo  found 
guilty.' 

"The  man  looked  incredulous.  '%There  is 
no  such  passage  in  tho  Bible,'  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly. 

"'I  think  you  will  find  it  there,'  was 
Lincoln's  renlv.  " 


When  the  man  had  gone  Pendel  and  the 
President  wore  alone.  "Wait,"  said 
the  latter,  and  he  disappeared  into  his 
private  apartments  to  return  with  a  Bible. 

"Here  it  is,  Pendel.  In  tho  Book  of 
Proverbs,"  he  said. 

"I  wasn't  a  Christian  man  then, "  said 
the  old  uBhor,  blushing,  "but  I  am  now  and 
I  often  turn  to  the  proverb  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  tirst  acquainted  me.'' 

The  morning  following  Lincoln's  second 
in&uguraiiou  ho   met  tiimon  Cameron  in  the 

glass  corridor.     "Did  you  ever  see  anything 

tke  that?"  said  Lincoln,  extending  to  the 
enator  his  great  right  hand,  every  joint 
bruised  and  swollen  from  the  thousands  that 
had  grasped  it  with  affectionate  feeling. 

"1  took  tha  last  cards  to  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
fore he  left  for  Fcrd's  Theater  on  that  fateful 
night, ' '  said  Pendel.  '  'They  were  the  i  ards 
of  Speaker  Colfax  and  Mr.  Ashmond  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  convention 
that       nominated       Mr.       Lincoln.        Thoy 


Mrs.  Lincoln    (from  her  last  photograph.) 

stood  talking  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linr 
coin  in  the  Red'  Parlor  until  the  latter 
entered  tho  carriage  and  drove  away. 
The  photograph  from  which  the  picture  given 
here  is  made  was  the  last  for  which  Mrs. 
Lincoln  ever  sat.  She  wore  a  Paris  djess  of 
rich  brocade,  the  style  identical  with  the 
present  mode.  , 

"I  was  the  last  to  whom  he  baid  'good- 
night.' 'Good  night,  Pendel'.  And  it  was  I 
who  closed  the  door  on  Garfield  as  he  entered 
the  carriage  witn  Mr.  Blaine  on  that  tragic 
morning. 

"Not  many  men,"  and  the  usher  squared 
his  tall  form  with  just  pride,  "have  partici- 
pated so  closely  in  such  historic  scones." 
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ZIXCOXiX'S  UOVl'-LiUAtiJ>. 

Lieut.  James  H.  Jamison,  of  Lake  Coma, 
Putnam  County,  Fla.,  now  a  visitor  in  tbis 
city,  was  lieutenant  anil  really  sole  command- 
er and  captain  of  the  Union  Light  Guard 
which  acted  towards  the  close  of  the  civil 
wax  as  body-guard  to  Abraham  Lincoln.    v 

"The  Union  Light  Guard,"  said  ilr.  Jami- 
son, "was  composed  of  men  selected  by  Gov. 
Tod  of  Ohio  to  act  as  a  body-guard  to 
President  Lincoln  after  the  Confederate  cause 
was  considered  hcpeless,  and  there  were 
rumors  afloat  that  there  would  be  an  attempt 
upon  the  President's  life.  It  was  composed 
of  picked  men,  one  from  each  county  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion I  was  aid  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to 
which  post  I  bad  been  appointed  in  recogni- 
tion of  my  services  at  Sbilob.  The  body 
was  a  mounted  one.  We  had  hardly  reached 
Washington  when  the  Captain  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant were  courtmartialled  and  dismissed 
from  the  service,  and  1  succeeded  to  the 
command  and  continued  there  until  the  body 
was  disbanded,  but  never  roceived  my  proper 
rank. 

"My  first  orders  upon  reaching  Washington 
came  trom  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  | 
and  were  to  escort  President  Lincoln  trom 
the  White  House  to  the  President's  country 
home  on  the  Potomac.  With  my  command 
I  proceeded  to  the-  White  .house  and  an- 
nounced my  errand  to  the  President.  Ha  ob- 
jected moBt  emphatically  to  having  an  armed 
escort,  asserting  that  theru  was  no  danger; 
that  he  didn't  need  or  want  a  body-guard. 
In  fact,  be  positively  declined  to  leave  tbe 
Wtite  Hocse  nnder  escort.  -  As  ha  was  the 
'  President  and  1  but  a  lieutenant  1  did  not 
'  feel  justified  in  carrying  him  off  bodily,  so  I 
said  to  bim  that  to  neglect  to  carry  out  or- 
ders was  a  serious  matter  to  sn  army  otflcer, 
and  asked  him  for  some  piece  of  writiDg  to 
show  that  my  orders  had  been  countermanded 
by  the  President  himself.  The  President 
picked  up  a  slip  of  paper  not  over  two  inches 
square  and  wrote  upon  it:  'i  decline  to  ae 
cept  the  escort  of  a  booj -guard. ' 

"I  then  ordered  my  command  back  to  bar 
racks  and  awaited  developments.  They  were 
not  long  in  coming,  inside  of  an  hour  a  mes- 
senger came  post  caste  with  orders  that  1  ap- 
pear before  ihe  (secretary  of  War.  Wbeu  I 
reached  his  ot'.ice  fcteuton  swung  around  in 
bis  chair  and  demanded,  iu  his  fiercest  man-  | 
ner,  wby  1  had  1  ailed  to  obey  oroers  by  not 
escorting  the  President  to  bis  nome  on  the  Po- 
tomac, i  responded  tbat  the  President  him- 
self bad  countermanded  tbe  order.at  the  same 
time  presenting  tbe  slip  of  paper.  Stanton  } 
:  glanced  at  tt,  tore  it  into  uitf,  wadded  tbern; 
up  and  threw  tnem  in  wy  lace.  Then  he  ex- 
claimed: 

u  'Sir,  take  your    command    and    do  as  you  j 
were  ordered.     Escort  the  President,  whether 
be  likes  it   or    not,  and    neglect    to    do  so  at 
your  peril.' 

Agnn  I  took  my  command  to  the  White  | 
House  and  explained  my  instructions  to  the 
President.  Wit  to  evident  reluctance  the  Presi-' 
dent  accepted  my  escort,  and  the  trip  to  the 
country  was  made.  From  that  tinae  to  with-  I 
in  two  weeks  of  bis  assassination  tbe  Light 
Guard  continued  as  the  President's  body- 
guard."  .  I 

u  About  two  weeks    prior  to    his  assassina- 
tion  the  Li?ht  Guard, at  the  urgent  request  of  , 
President  Lincoln,  was    Teheved  from    escort 
duty  and  used  as  mounted  orderlies."—  [Phila- 

t^fiiSJJg^ju.  ,    ,    vma-J.  .^l^^^^A 
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Lincoln    As   I    Knew    Him 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    CROOK    {HIS    BODY-GUARD) 

COMPILED    AND    WRITTEN     DOWN     BY     MARGARITA     SPALDING    GERRY 


AFTER  I  had  had  time  enough  to  be- 
come somewhat  used  to  seeing  the 
^  White  House  family  every  day,  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  who  filled  the 
anteroom  to  the  President's  office  began  to 
interest  me.  There  were  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple— mothers  who  wanted  to  have  their 
husbands  returned  to  them  from  the 
army,  wounded  soldiers  who  wanted  help, 
ambitious  young  men  who  wanted  posi- 
tions, self-appointed  advisers  who  wanted 
to  be  listened  to,  and  sisters  of  deserters 
who  wanted  reprieves.  The  office-seekers 
were  the  most  persistent  and  unreason- 
able. An  experience  that  a  friend  of 
mine — Mr.  F.  J.  Whipple,  of  New  York — 
had  with  the  President  will  show  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  felt  about  them. 

Mr.  Whipple  called  at  the  White  House 
one  day.  As  he  was  a  little  early  he  had 
to  wait  in  the  hall  opposite  the  President's 
office.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  from  the  private 
part  of  the  house.     Whipple  rose,  saying, 

"  This  is  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  believe." 

"  Yes.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir.  You  have  not  an  office 
I  would  accept." 

Mr.  Lincoln  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Ts  it  possible !  Come  into  my  office. 
I  want  to  look  at  you.  It  is  a  curiosity 
to  see  a  man  who  does  not  want  an  office. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  dip  the  Potomac 
dry  as  to  satisfy  them  all." 

They  had  a  few  minutes'  more  conver- 
sation, while  the  President  idly  made 
some  lines  on  a  paper.  A  few  days  later 
I  was  in  the  room  with  the  President, 
when  a  prominent  Senator  called  upon 
him.  Seeing  a  pencil  sketch  on  the  desk, 
the  visitor  asked  what  it  was. 


"  It  is  the  portrait  of  the  one  man 
who  does  not  want  an  office,"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  replied. 

On  one  occasion  the  President  was 
going  over,  with  Secretary  Stanton,  some 
applications  for  commissions  in  the  army, 
when  they  came  to  the  last  one  on  the  list. 

"  This  fellow  hasn't  any  endorser,"  said 
the  President.  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
letter — became  interested.  "  It's  a  good, 
straightforward  letter,"  he  said.  "  I'll  be 
his  endorser."  And  the  young  man  had 
his  lieutenancy. 

One  thing  which  gives  me  happiness  to 
remember  happened  on  the  3d  of  March. 
I  was  drafted  and  the  other  guards  with 
me.  Frankly  I  didn't  want  to  go.  I  had 
served  in  the  army  already ;  I  had  a  young- 
wife  and  a  young  son  at  home  to  hold 
me.  I  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  a  sub- 
stitute. So  I  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
people  with  grievances  whom  I  had  been 
watching  for  some  time  and  went  to  the 
President.  I  found  him  in  his  own  room, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  I  told 
him  that  1  had  been  drafted,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  do  anything  in  my  case 
and  in  that  of  Alexander  Smith,  who  was 
my  special  friend  on  the  force.  He  lis- 
tened to  my  story  as  patiently  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  hundreds  like  it.  I  like 
to  remember  how  kindly  he  looked  at  me. 
When  T  had  finished  he  said : 

"  Well,  I  can't  spare  you.  Come  into 
my  office." 

T  followed  him  as  a  child  would  follow 
his  father.  He  seated  himself  at  the  desk 
and  wrote  on  a  small  card  a  note  to 
Provost-Marshal  Frye  and  told  me  to  take 
it  to  him  and  get  the  answer.  Years 
after  this  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
gave  me  the  card  when  he  was  Secretary 


Note. — Mr.  Crook  was  Lincoln's  body-guard  from  January  4,  1S(>4,  to  the  day  of  the 
assassination.  His  first  article,  published  in  the  December  Harper's,  attracted  world-wide 
attention.   His  next  article  will  reveal  events  of  Lincoln's  last  days  not  now  known. — Editor. 
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of  War,  and  I  have  it  still.  It  reads: 
"  These  two  of  my  men,  Crook  and  Alex- 
ander, are  drafted  and  I  cannot  spare 
them.  P.  M.  G.,  please  fix. — A.  Lincoln. 
March  2,  1865." 

"  Alexander "  was  Alexander  Smith, 
whose  last  name  the  President  forgot. 
The  other  men  had  their  cases  "  fixed " 
through  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

It  is  something  to  have  in  President 
Lincoln's  own  hand — even  though  the 
motive  was  largely  kindness  on  his  own 
part — the  assurance  that  he  couldn't 
spare  me. 

Naturally  enough  the  events  of  the 
time  which  are  most  vivid  to  me  are 
ones,  like  this,  in  which  I  took  some  part. 
Of  other  things  I  often  have  only  the 
recollection  that  any  one  else  in  Wash- 
ington would  have  had.  Of  the  cere- 
monies when  the  President  was  a  second 
time  installed  in  office,  for  instance,  I 
remember  very  little,  or  of  the  inaugural 
ball — for  I  wasn't  on  duty  at  either  of 
those  events.  There  were  the  usual 
exercises,  of  course,  at  the  inauguration 
and  the  ball  in  the  Patent  Office.  We 
were  all  interested  in  that  because  it  was 
rumored  that  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was 
popular  with  us,  escorted  the  daughter  of 
Senator  Harlan,  to  whom  he  was  after- 
wards married.  Of  the  great  public  re- 
ception at  the  White  House  the  evening 
of  the  5th  I  remember  chiefly  the  havoc 
it  wrought.  The  White  House  looked  as 
if  a  regiment  of  rebel  troops  had  been 
quartered  there  —  with  permission  to 
forage.  The  crowds  were  enormous,  and 
there  were  some  rough  people  present.  A 
fever  of  vandalism  seemed  to  seize  them. 
We  had  always  found  that  some  odds  and 
ends  had  been  carried  away  as  souvenirs 
after  every  public  reception,  but  the  dam- 
age created  by  this  one  was  something 
monstrous.  I  suppose  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  President  was  assassinated  so 
soon  afterward  I  wouldn't  remember  it 
so  vividly.  Put  looking  back,  it  seems 
some  premonition  that  there  would  not 
be  much  more  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration must  have  come  to  them  and 
made  them  lawless.  They  wanted  to  get 
mementos  while  they  could.  A  great 
piece  of  red  brocade,  a  yard  square  al- 
most, was  cut  from  the  window-hangings 
of  the  East  Room,  and  another  piece, 
not    quite    so    large,    from    a    curtain    in 


1 
the   Green   Room.     Besides   this,   flowers 

from  the  floral  design  in  the  lace  cur- 
tains were  cut  out,  evidently  for  an  orna- 
ment for  the  top  of  pincushions  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Some  arrests  were 
made,  after  the  reception,  of  persons 
concerned  in  the  disgraceful  business. 

These  things  distressed  the  President 
greatly.  I  can  hardly  understand  why, 
when  he  was  so  calm  about  things  usual- 
ly, these  acts  of  rowdyism  should  have 
impressed  him  so  painfully.  It  was  the 
senseless  violence  of  it  that  puzzled  him. 

"Why  should  they  do  it?"  he  said  to 
me.    "  How  can  they  ?" 

But  Secretary  McCulloch's  appoint- 
ment to  succeed  Mr.  Chase  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  seems  to  me  about  the 
biggest  event  of  the  period — for  I  really 
notified  him.  It  happened  this  way:  Be- 
fore the  President  had  given  Mr.  McCul- 
loch any  indication  that  he  intended  to 
appoint  him,  he  sent  me  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury, where  McCulloch  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  I  was  to  ask  "  Secre- 
tary McCulloch  "  if  he  would  please  come 
to  the  President.  Whether  it  was  just 
absent  -  mindedness  in  Mr.  Lincoln  or 
whether  it  was  just  his  own  way  of  doing 
things  I  don't  know.  But  I  went  over 
and  repeated  the  message  just  as  he  gave 
it.    Mr.  McCulloch  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"  I  am  not  the  Secretary,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  some  mistake." 

"  You  will  be  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
President,  then,"  I  replied.  He  went  over 
with  me  then  without  further  pro- 
test. Years  after  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McCulloch  alluding  to  the  incident  and 
to  the  way  the  President  looked  when  he 
told  him  he  wished  to  appoint  him  to 
the  position  Secretary  Chase  had  left 
vacant. 

Late  in  March  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  urge  "  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,"  which  was  the  watchword  of 
those  men  of  his  own  party  who  criticised 
the  President.  Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of 
the  ablest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
radical,  men  then  in  Congress,  but  he 
was  a  very  impatient  man.  The  Presi- 
dent listened  patiently  to  Mr.  Stevens's 
argument,  and  when  he  had  concluded 
he  looked  at  his  visitor  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then  he  said,  looking  at  Mr. 
Stevens  very  shrewdly : 
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"  Stevens,  this  is  a  pretty  big-  hog  we 
are  trying  to  catch,  and  to  hold  when  we 
*   do  catch  him.     We  must  take  care  that 
he  doesn't  slip  away  from  us."     Mr.  Ste- 
vens had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

A  general  kindliness  marked  the  Presi- 
dent's manner  toward  all  who  came  to  see 
him.    The  greater  part  of  the  callers  were 
there  for  one  occasion  only.    With  others 
we  grew  familiar.    General  Sheridan  was 
a   conspicuous   figure.     He   was   a   short 
man  with  enormous  and  disproportionate 
width  of  shoulder  and  chest.     He  had  a 
broad  red  face  and  wore  a  little  mustache 
and  imperial.     Dr.  Gurley,  the  pastor  of 
the     New     York     Avenue     Presbyterian 
Church,    which    the    President    attended, 
was  often  there,  as  was  Surgeon  Barnes, 
the  White  House  physician.    Mr.  Lincoln 
admired  General  Halleck  and  had  great 
belief  in  him;  his  manner,  in  its  cordial- 
ity, showed  it.     General  Farnsworth,  too, 
was  a   special   friend  of  the  President's. 
Speed,    the    Attorney-General,    was    Mr. 
Lincoln's   oldest    friend    in    Washington; 
there     were    friendship     and     confidence 
between    the   two    men.      Marshal    Ward 
Lamon,  who  had  been  Mr.  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  was  a  warm  and  anxious  friend, 
always  most  solicitous  for  the  President's 
safety.      Secretary   Welles,    who   was    an 
impressive  and  handsome  old  man,  with 
his  great  stature  and  bushy  white  hair, 
the  President  especially  liked. 

In  General  Grant  he  had  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence.    The  two  men  under- 
stood each  other.     There  never  was  a  less 
assuming  man  than  the  General.     I  re- 
member seeing  him  at  one  of  the  evening 
receptions    in    the    corridor    Just    before 
entering.    He  had  on  a  shabby  army  over- 
coat and  a  slouch-hat.     I  couldn't  help 
contrasting    his    appearance    and    ability 
with   the   magnificent   gold-laced    officers 
within.     I  have  often  seen  the  President 
and  General  Grant  poring  over  maps  to- 
gether.    I  know  that  no  move  was  made 
by  his  general  .that  the  President  did  not 
understand    and    approve.      And    when, 
later  on,  they  met  at  Petersburg,  when  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  faith  in 
Grant  was  to  be  realized,  he  was  positive- 
ly affectionate.     He  looked  as  if,  instead 
of  merely  shaking  hands,  he  would  have 
liked  to  hug  the  General. 

The  thing  that  most  impressed  me  was 
that,  with  one  exception,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
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not  influenced  in  his  judgment  of  men 
in  the  slightest  degree  either  by  personal 
liking  or  by  enmity.  It  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  a  man  so  well  fitted  for 
warm  friendship,  so  lovable.  At  this  time 
of  grave  personal  danger  his  only  stand- 
ard of  measurement  was  fitness  to  serve 
the  government.  Men  came  in  a  never- 
ending  stream  to  the  White  House. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  his  constant  atti- 
tude was  one  of  kindly  consideration,  it 
was  also  one  of  control.  He  was  eager 
to  recognize  the  ability  and  character  of 
men  who  were  his  bitter  political  enemies ; 
he  allowed  his  personal  friend  to  retire 
to  private  life  if  he  knew  that  the  general 
interest  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

To  the  men  who  criticised  him,  as  did 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  he  showed  no  impa- 
tience; to  the  men  who  insulted  him,  as 
did  Duff  Green,  he  answered  nothing;  to 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  vanity  made  him 
disloyal,  in  spite  of  high  character  and 
great  attainments,  he  was  patience  it- 
self. In  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  Chase  to  the  Chief -Justiceship  there  is 
a  good  story  which,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  told.  It  was  given  to  me.  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Ally,  who  was  a  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Chase 
wanted  to  be  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  convention  which  chose  Lin- 
coln for  his  second  term.  Mr.  Chase 
consulted  Sumner,  Ally,  and  other  friends 
on  the  subject,  and  they  dissuaded  him, 
urging  him  instead  to  seek  the  Chief- 
Justiceship,  for  which  he  had  peculiar 
qualifications.  Chase  at  first  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  but  before 
leaving  for  his  home  in  Ohio  he  said  he 
would  think  the  matter  over.  For  several 
weeks  Mr.  Ally  heard  nothing  of  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Massachu- 
setts Congressman  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chase  saying  that  if  the  appointment 
were  tendered  him  he  would  accept. 

Mr.  Ally  immediately  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  put  the  case  before  him  in  the  strong- 
est possible  light.  The  President  lis- 
tened very  patiently  until  he  had  finished. 
Then  he  began  to  talk.  He  gave  reasons 
for  not  appointing  Mr.  Chase.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Chase's  dislike  of  the  President. 
He  talked  feelingly  of  the  many  hard 
things  Mrs.  Sprague,  Mr.  Chase's  daugh- 
ter, had  said  of  the  President.    All  of  this 
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left  on  Mr.  Ally  the  impression  that  it 
was  useless  to  press  the  rnatter  further. 

He  went  to  his  home  greatly  disap- 
pointed. Very  early  the  next  morning 
a  messenger  came  from  the  White  House 
asking  him  to  call  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience. He  went  immediately  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  very 
cordially,  but  with  his  own  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"Ally,"  he  said,  "I  just  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  going  to  send  Chase's 
nomination  to  the  Senate  to-day.  He  is 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States." 
Ally  was  so  astonished  that  he  could  not 
speak  for  a  moment.    Then  he  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  it,  but — from  what  you  said — I 
thought  the  case  was  hopeless." 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  only 
wanted  to  show  you  what  could  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  I  ought  not  to  blame 
Chase  for  the  things  his  daughter  said 
about  me." 

The  peculiar  humor  of  the  situation 
was  not  apparent  to  Mr.  Ally  at  the  time. 
The  idea  of  making  Chase  Chief  Justice 
is  known  now  to  have  originated  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  arid  had  been  fully 
determined  before  Mr.  Ally  made  his 
plea.  One  can  imagine  the  President's 
inward  appreciation  of  his  own  little  joke 
while  he  urged  with  all  seriousness  that 
the  position  he  was  fitted  for  should 
be  withheld  from  Salmon  P.  Chase  be- 
cause the  daughter  had  said  feminine 
things — possibly  about  the  President's 
social  demeanor. 

Earlier  than  this  the  resignation  of 
Montgomery  Blair  from  the  position  of 
Postmaster-General  showed  a  like  absence 
of  personal  feeling  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  pub- 
lic policy.  Mr.  Blair  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  who  had  the 
warmest  possible  feeling  for  him  and  a 
conviction  of  his  ability  and  integrity. 
But  Mr.  Blair  grew  out  of  sympathy  with 
some  members  of  his  party,  and  his  use- 
fulness was  impaired  by  frequent  dis- 
putes with  leading  Republicans.  What- 
ever Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  was  as  to  the 
relative  right  or  wrong  of  the  disputants, 
he  realized,  as  did  Mr.  Blair  himself,  that 
the  party  must  be  united  in  its  policy. 
Therefore  he  allowed  Mr.  Blair  to  resign, 
much  as  personally  he  had  wished  him 
to  remain. 


The  President's  relationship  to  Secretary 
Stanton  was  another  instance  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's marvellous  self-control.  Where  the  V 
good  of  the  nation  was  involved  he  didn't 
even  see  anything  that  related  only  to 
himself.  Secretary  Stanton  was  a  strong 
man  and  devoted  to  his  country.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  he  really  loved  the  Presi- 
dent. But  while  he  recognized  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's greatness  and  was  loyal,  those  traits 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  which  were  antipathetic 
to  his  own  character  irritated  him  some- 
times almost  beyond  endurance.  Mr. 
Stanton  was  not  a  man  of  much  self- 
control.  The  President's  tenderness  of 
heart  seemed  to  him  weakness.  The  fond- 
ness for  reading  and  for  jesting,  which 
every  day  restored  the  balance  in  the 
President's  overweighted  mind,  seemed  to 
Mr.  Stanton  something  approaching  im- 
becility. He  was  furious  once  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  delayed  a  cabinet  meeting  to  read 
the  witticisms  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 
When  the  President,  during  hours  of  anx- 
ious waiting  for  news  from  a  great  battle, 
was  apparently  absorbed  in  Hamlet,  Mr. 
Stanton,  whose  invectives  were  varied, 
called  him,  I  have  heard,  "  a  baboon." 

To  such  expressions  of  a  natural  im- 
patience Mr.  Lincoln  opposed  a  placid 
front.  More  than  that,  he  was  placid. 
He  knew  Secretary  Stanton's  intense,  ir- 
ritable nature.  He  knew  how  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time  tried  men's  tempers  and 
shattered  their  nerves.  He  himself,  ap- 
parently, was  the  only  one  who  was  not 
to  be  allowed  the  indulgence  of  giving 
way.  So  Mr.  Stanton's  indignations 
passed  unnoticed.  The  two  men  were 
often  at  variance  when  it  came  to  matters 
of  discipline  in  the  army.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  have  heard,  Secretary  Stanton  was 
particularly  angry  with  one  of  the  gen- 
erals. He  was  eloquent  about  him.  "  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him !"  he  stormed. 

."Why  don't  you?"  Mr.  Lincoln  agreed. 
"  Write  it  all  down — do." 

Mr.  Stanton  wrote  his  letter.  When  it 
was  finished  he  took  it  to  the  President. 
The  President  listened  to  it  all. 

"All  right.  Capital!"  he  nodded. 
"And  now,  Stanton,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Do  with  it  ?    Why,  send  it,  of  course !" 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  the  President. 
"  Throw  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket." 
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"  But  it  took  me  two  days  to  write — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  it  did  you  ever  so 
much  good.  You  feel  better  now.  That 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Just  throw  it 
in  the  basket.' 

After  a  little  more  expostulation,  into 
the  basket  it  went. 

I  have  spoken  of  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  the  President's  freedom  from  per- 
sonal feeling  in  his  relation  to  the  public 
men  of  the  time.  That  exception  was 
Charles  Sumner.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  party  which  had  twice  chosen  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  be  President,  who  was  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  belief  which  determined 
the  most  momentous  action  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's career — the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves, — should  have  been  the  only  man, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to  obtain 
the  President's  bitter  dislike. 

The  reason  of  this  dislike  can  never, 
I  believe,  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
"With  another  man  than  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
explanation  would  have  been  a  perfectly 
simple  one.  Most  people  know  that  Sum- 
ner was,  almost  constantly,  the  Presi- 
dent's severe,  often  peevish,  critic.  He 
besieged  Mr.  Lincoln  with  advice  in  and 
out  of  season.  None  of  the  President's 
public  utterances,  according  to  Senator 
Sumner,  were  free  from  grave  faults — 
his  condemnation  included  both  principles 
expressed  and  manner  of  expression.  All 
of  this  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  patiently  and 
humorously,  as  was  his  custom,  passing 
over  the  tediousness  of  it  all  because  of 
the  high  character  and  attainments  of  the 
man.  Not  so  many  persons  know,  possi- 
bly, that  Sumner  was  actually  disloyal 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dent's second  nomination  Senator  Sum- 
ner was  involved,  with  Greeley,  Godwin, 
and  others,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Mr. 
Lincoln.  That  again,  if  the  President 
ever  .  knew  of  Sumner's  defection,  he 
might  have  passed  over  as  magnanimously 
as  he  did  the  opposition  of  Chase.  It 
is  doubtful  that  he  did  know  of  it;  when 
these  men  found  that  their  movement 
was  hopeless  they  fell  into  line  and  helped 
to  elect  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  history  of  the 
President's  relationship  with  the  men  of 
his  party  proves  that  it  is  not  in  any  mat- 
ter growing  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  public 
life  that  we  can  find  the  reason  for  his 
dislike  of  Charles  Sumner. 


Senator  Sumner  was  a  fine-looking 
man.  His  presence  was  tail  and  com- 
manding; he  was  well  groomed,  even  ex- 
quisite in  his  appointments.  He  affected 
the  English  type  in  his  clothes,  wearing 
large  checks  and  plaids,  and  was  fond  of 
displaying  white  spats — which  were  not, 
at  that  time,  often  seen  upon  our  states- 
men. He  was  a  friend  of  the  Chases,  a 
particularly  warm  friend  of  Kate  Chase 
Sprague,  who  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  matrimonial  difficulties.  He  was  also, 
curiously  enough,  in  view  of  his  relation- 
ship both  to  the  Chases  and  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Not  only 
was  he  present  at  state  receptions  and 
dinners  (which,  of  course,  would  argue 
nothing),  but  he  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  es- 
cort at  the  second  inaugural  ball — espe- 
cially invited,  he  told  a  friend,  by  Mr. 
Lincoln;  and  he  was  a  member,  with 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Harlan,  the  future 
father  and  mother  in  law  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln, of  the  gay  party  which  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln brought  down  to  City  Point  after 
the  fall  of  Richmond.  Whatever  were 
his  grounds  for  dislike  of  Sumner,  the 
President  did  not  interfere  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  Sumner,  nor  the 
admiration  which  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ator publicly  testified  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
really  brilliant  mind.  It  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  personal  to  himself. 

The  antipathy  was  none  the  less  in- 
tense. It  has  never  before  been  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  length  of 
refusing  Mr.  Sumner  admission  to  his 
home.  The  President  instructed  Elphon- 
so  Dunn,  who  was  on  duty  in  the  corri- 
dor on  that  occasion,  not  to  allow  Charles 
Sumner  to  enter  the  White  House.  This 
is  a  matter  of  my  personal  knowledge. 
It  must  have  been  a  serious  offence  which 
could  have  induced  so  charitable  a  man, 
and  a  man  so  filled  with  kindness  as  was 
President  Lincoln,  to  take  measures  ap- 
parently so  severe. 

About  noon  of  March  23,  the  President 
called  me  into  his  room  and  said: 

"  Crook,  I  want  you  to  accompany  me 
to  City  Point,  Virginia.  We  leave  this 
afternoon.  If  you  have  any  preparations  to 
make,  you  must  attend  to  them  at  once." 
I  hurried  home  to  get  the  few  necessary 
clothes  and  say  good-by  to  my  family. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  re- 
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joined  Mr.  Lincoln  on  board  the  River 
Queen,  which  was  lying  at  the  Seventh 
Street  wharf. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  on  the 
quay  watching  the  boat.  Rumors  of  the 
President's  departure  were  about  —  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how ;  there  had  been  no 
announcement — and  everybody  wanted  to 
know  where  he  was  going.  It  took  very 
little  to  get  up  an  alarm  during  those  last 
'  months  of  the  war.  But  the  questions 
were  not  answered,  and  the  crowd  had  to 
content  itself  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  deck.  They  watched  while 
the  River  Queen  left  her  moorings  and 
slowly  steamed  down  the  Potomac. 

The  President  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Taddie,  Captain  Penrose 
of  the  army,  and  myself.  Penrose  had 
been  detailed  to  have  general  charge  of 
the  party.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  fair  like  an  Englishman.  Brad- 
ford, who  was  the  captain  of  the  River 
Queen,  had  done  everything  he  could  on 
such  short  notice  to  make  his  guests  com- 
fortable. He  took  me  all  over  the  boat 
and  showed  me,  with  some  pride,  how  he 
had  had  the  staterooms  fitted  up.  Taddie's 
investigating  mind  led  him  everywhere. 
Before  he  went  to  bed  he  had  studied 
every  screw  of  the  engine  and  knew  and 
counted  among  his  friends  every  man  of 
the  crew.    They  all  liked  him,  too. 

Mr.  Lincoln  watched  the  city  until  he 
could  see  it  no  more.  At  first  he  was 
interested  in  the  sights  along  the  shores. 
But  as  we  drew  near  Alexandria  he  turned 
back  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  city. 
All  the  sadness  of  his  face  came  out  now 
when  he  was  quiet.  I  realized,  as  I  had 
never  done  before,  what  the  war  meant 
to  him  and  how  anxious  he  was.  It  was 
growing  dark  and  the  air  was  raw  and 
chilly.  But  he  stayed  on  deck  until  we 
had  passed  Alexandria.  Then  every  one 
went  inside. 

Captain  Bradford's  long  experience  of 
the  Potomac  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  spies  and  blockade- 
runners  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
had  stolen  across  the  river  to  the  Mary- 
land side.  He  told  us  many  exciting  in- 
cidents ;  he  pointed  out  the  landings  they 
had  made.  The  President  was  very  much 
interested  and  kept  the  captain  busy  an- 
swering questions.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night when  he  went  to  bed. 


Tad  and  I  had  a  stateroom  together. 
Toward  morning  I  was  startled  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  by  some  one  entering  the  i 
room.  Before  I  could  speak  I  heard  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  voice:  "It  is  I,  Crook.  It  is 
growing  colder,  and  I  came  in  to  see  if 
my  little  boy  has  covers  enough  on  him." 
In  a  little  while  I  was  awakened  again. 
This  time  it  was  by  a  sensation  of  great 
discomfort.  I  will  have  to  explain  that 
I  was  a  countryman  and  had  been  no 
great  traveller.  I  had  never  slept  on  a 
boat  before.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
steamer  was  slowly  climbing  up  one  side 
of  a  hill  and  then  rushing  down  the  other. 
I  have  since  learned  that  I  was  seasick. 
I  know  I  felt  awfully  blue.  Taddie  was 
still  asleep.  I  dressed  as  best  I  could 
and  hurried  out  to  demand  from  the  cap- 
tain what  was  the  matter  with  the  boat. 
He  laughed  at  me  a  little,  and  then  in- 
formed me  that  we  were  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  nearing  Eortress  Monroe,  and  that 
it  was  a  little  rough. 

Evidently  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  better 
sailor  than  I  was,  for  he  came  on  deck 
in  a  few  minutes  looking  very  much 
rested. 

"  I'm  feeling  splendidly,"  he  said.  "  Is 
breakfast  ready  ?"  He  did  full  justice  to 
the  delicious  fish  when  it  was  served. 
When  we  steamed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
James  and  calmer  water  I  recovered  my 
spirits  and  found  that  I  was  hungry. 

It  was  after  dark  on  the  24th  when  we 
reached  City  Point.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  at  this  time,  with  the  many-colored 
lights  of  the  boats  in  the  harbor  and  the 
lights  of  the  town  straggling  up  the  high 
bluffs  of  the  shore,  crowned  by  the  lights 
from  Grant's  headquarters  at  the  top. 

It  was  known  at  Grant's  headquarters 
that  the  President  was  coming,  and  a 
lookout  had  been  kept.  As  soon  as  the 
River  Queen  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf, 
General  Grant  with  some  members  of 
his  staff  came  aboard.  They  had  a  long 
consultation  with  the  President,  at  the 
end  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  par- 
ticularly happy.  General  Grant  had  evi- 
dently made  him  feel  that  the  end  of  the 
conflict  was  at  hand,  nearer  than  he  had 
expected.  After  General  Grant  had  gone, 
Taddie  and  I  went  ashore  to  take  a  look 
at  the  place  by  starlight.  We  did  not 
get  many  steps  from  the  steamer  before 
we   were    halted    by    a    sentinel.      I   ex- 
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plained  who  we  were,  but  Taddie  thought 
he  would  go  back.  He  said  he  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  things.  He  wasn't  used 
to  being  halted  by  sentinels  who  didn't 
know  who  he  was.  We  went  back  to  the 
boat.  Everybody  was  up  until  late.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  talked  of  the 
trip;  they  were  in  very  good  spirits. 

The  next  day,  the  25th,  was  clear  and 
warmer.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  war. 
In  Mr.  Lincoln's  estimation  it  was  the 
critical  point  and  he  had  placed  his 
lieutenant  -  general,  the  man  in  whom 
he  had  most  faith,  in  charge.  The 
Appomattox  and  the  James  come  together 
at  City  Point.  The  harbor  thus  made 
is  overhung  with  high  bluffs.  On  the 
top  of  one  bluff  was  a  group  of  houses, 
which  Grant  and  his  staff  used  as  head- 
quarters. The  harbor  was  crowded  with 
craft  of  all  kinds — fishing-boats,  row- 
boats,  sail-boats,  transports,  and  passen- 
ger-boats. From  higher  ground  in  the 
vicinity  could  be  seen  the  tents  of  Lee's 
army.  It  was  a  busy  camp,  and  every- 
thing was  in  motion.  Just  west  of  our 
troops  was  the  long  curved  line  of  Lee's 
entrenchments,  stretching  from  Peters- 
burg, south  of  the  James  and  fifteen 
miles  from  City  Point,  to  Eichmond, 
northwest  of  City  Point  and  nearly  double 
that  distance. 

We  all  went  ashore  and  visited  General 
Grant's  headquarters.  After  the  greet- 
ings, General  Grant  invited  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  ride  to  the  front,  where 
General  Meade  was  in  command.  When 
we  started,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seen  to  be  on 
a  black  pony  belonging  to  General  Grant. 
The  name  of  the  animal  was  Jeff  Davis. 
Everybody  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  at  the 
sight,  too,  for  the  President's  feet  nearly 
touched  the  ground.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
good  horseman,  but  always  rather  an  un- 
gainly sight  on  horseback.  He  laughed 
at  himself  this  time,  and  said,  "  Well,  he 
may  be  Jeff  Davis  and  a  little  too  small 
for  me,  but  he  is  a  good  horse." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  rode  in  an  army  am- 
bulance with  Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  for  that  day. 

It  had  been  intended  when  we  started 
for  City  Point  that  there  should  be  a 
grand  review  of  the  troops.  But  the 
Confederates  were  active  the  first  part  of 
the  ten  days  before  we  left  to  visit  Eich- 


mond, and  the  preparations  for  the  final 
operations  before  Petersburg  were  being 
made  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  There 
was  a  lull  in  between,  but  never  a  time 
when  it  was  possible  to  draw  -all  the  sol- 
diers away  from  their  positions.  So  we 
never  had  the  grand  review. 

We  saw  some  lively  skirmishing,  how- 
ever, between  the  picket-lines  of  the  two 
forces,  while  we  were  at  General  Meade's 
headquarters.  We  were  on  a  hill  just 
east  of  where  the  troops  were  engaged; 
we  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  the  wood  where  the  fight- 
ing was  in  progress.  We  could  see  the 
shells  as  they  were  fired;  but  while  we 
were  there  they  burst  -in  the  air  and  did 
no  damage.  The  President  asked  whether 
the  position  was  not  too  close  for  the 
comfort  of  his  party.  When  he  was  as- 
sured that  there  was  no  danger  he  re- 
mained two  hours  watching  the  strug- 
gle, and  turned  away  only  when  the 
firing  ceased. 

On  the  26th  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  General 
Ord's  command  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  James  and  reviewed  the  troops.  They 
were  brought  out  in  dress  parade  and 
went  through  the  evolutions  of  actual  war. 
Mrs.  Ord  was  a  member  of  the  party. 
To  get  to  General  Ord's  command  we 
had  to  cross  the  James  in  a  boat,  and  then 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Grant  got  into  the 
army  ambulance  as  before,  while  Mrs. 
Orel  and  the  gentlemen  rode  horseback. 
On  the  27th  General  Sherman  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  conference.  The  Presi- 
dent was  again  much  cheered  by  the 
confidence  of  both  generals  that  they 
would  be  successful  in  speedily  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close. 

The  next  three  days  were  filled  with  inci- 
dents. On  one  occasion  the  President,  with 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  Captain 
Penrose,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Taddie,  and  my- 
self, went  up  the  Appomattox  to  Point  of 
Eocks,  where  we  were  rewarded  by  a  view 
of  the  country  for  miles  around.  General 
Grant  pointed  out  the  location  of  General 
Lee's  army;  some  of  their  tents  were  in 
full  view.  Near  us,  as  we  stood  straining 
our  eyes  to  see  all  we  could  of  our  Con- 
federate adversaries,  was  a  great  oak-tree, 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Pocahontas 
saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
An  inscription  nailed  to  it — "  Woodman, 
spare  this  tree  " — gave  us  an  idea  of  the 
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respect  due  the  patriarch.  The  best  view 
was  to  be  had  from  the  "  Crow's-nest  "— 
a  lookout  tower  constructed  by  General 
Butler  when  he  was  "  bottled  up  "  there 
earlier  in  the  war.  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  threw  off  the  load  that  was  on 
his  mind  and  enjoyed  the  day.  He  said 
that  he  had,  and  looked  pleased. 

One  day,  while  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  going  through  the  hospital 
at  City  Point,  doing  what  they  could  to 
cheer  up  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
and  investigating  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments, some  one  told  them  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  had  arrived. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Well,  I  guess  he  can 
get  along  without  me."  They  did  not 
meet  at  all  during  the  visit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  meant  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  like  Mr.  Johnson  or  not. 
It  may  have  been  merely  that  he  felt 
-that  he  was  at  City  Point  for  a  certain 
purpose  and  had  no  time  for  other  things. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  was  not  eager 
to  see  Mr.  Johnson.  The  testimony  of 
Major  A.  E.  Johnson,  who  was  Secretary 
Stanton's  private  secretary,  is  interesting 
in  this  connection.  Major  Johnson  was 
present  when  the  news  came  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  chosen  to  be  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's running  mate  in  the  second  elec- 
tion. He  says  that  the  President  said: 
"  So  they  have  chosen  him — I  thought 
perhaps  he  would  be  the  man.  He  is  a 
strong  man.  I  hope  he  may  be  the  best 
man.  But — "  And,  since  the  President 
rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  the  "  but  " 
was  never  explained. 

The  President  made  several  trips  up 
the  James  River  to  visit  Admiral  Porter 
and  see  his  iron-clad  fleet.  One  day  he 
dined  with  him. 

Not  long  before  the  final  assault  upon. 
Petersburg  a  curious  incident  happened. 
A  man  came  on  board  the  River  Queen 
and  asked  Captain  Bradford  if  he  could 
see  the  President.  He  was  referred  to 
me.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  instructed  me  not 
to  admit  any  one  but  General  Grant  or 
Admiral  Porter,  so  I  told  the  man  that 
the  President  was  not  to  be  seen.  The 
.  visitor  became  very  much  excited.  He 
said  that  he  had  rendered  Mr.  Lincoln 
valuable  services  in  Illinois  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money.     He  was  in 


trouble;  he  must  see  the  President.  He 
protested  that  he  was  known  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln personally.  I  asked  his  name.  At 
hrst  he  refused  to  give  it,  but  finally  said 
that  it  was  "  Smith  "  and  that  he  lived 
near  Mr.  Lincoln's  home  in  Illinois. 

I  went  to  the  President  and  carried 
"  Smith's  "  message.  Mr.  Lincoln  laugh- 
ed at  first.  "  '  Smith '  is,  of  course,  an 
uncommon  name."  Then  he  became  seri- 
ous. "If  what  he  says  is  true,  I  would 
know  him.  But  I  do  not.  The  man  is 
an  impostor,  and  I  won't  see  him." 

I  went  back  to  "  Smith  "  with  the  Presi- 
dent's answer.  The  man  was  very  much 
disturbed,  and  again  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  him.  When  that  failed  he  tried 
to  bribe  me  to  take  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  boat  at  once, 
and  when  he  delayed  told  him  I  would 
have  him  arrested  if  he  did  not.  He 
turned  to  Captain  Bradford  and  said 
defiantly,  "  If  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  know 
me  now,  he  will  know  me  damned  soon 
after  he  does  see"  me."  He  went  on  shore, 
and  the  moment  after  he  had  crossed  the 
gangplank  he  disappeared.  I  watched 
him,  but  could  not  see  where  he  had 
gone. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  discover  the  accom- 
plices of  the  murderer.  I  called  attention 
to  this  man  "  Smith  "  who  had  tried  so 
hard  to  be  admitted  to  Lincoln's  presence 
at  City  Point.  It  was  known  that 
Surrat  had  been  at  City  Point  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  requested  to  visit  Surrat 
and  see  if  I  could  identify  him  as 
"  Smith."  I  went  to  court,  and  Taddie 
went  with  me.  I  had  seen  Surrat  before 
the  war ;  we  had  lived  in  the  same  county 
in  Maryland.  I  think  "  Smith "  and 
Surrat  were  the  same  man.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  for  me  to  be  absolutely 
sure.  For  "  Smith "  was  ragged  and 
dirty  and  very  much  sunburnt;  he 
looked  like  a  tramp.  While  Surrat,  at 
the  time  I  saw  him,  looked  like  a  very 
sick  man,  pale  and  emaciated.  In  every 
other  respect  they  looked  alike.  The  dif- 
ference in  appearance  might  .  easily 
have  been  brought  about  by  circumstances 
or  by  a  slight  disguise.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  Surrat  was  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  assassinate  the  President 
at  this  time. 
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AS  March  31,  1865,  drew  near, 
the  President  (then  at  City  Point, 
L  Virginia)  knew  that  Grant  was 
to  make  a  general  attack  upon  Peters- 
burg, and  grew  depressed.  The  fact 
that  his  own  son  was  with  Grant  was 
one  source  of  anxiety.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  loss  of  life  that  must  follow 
hung  about  him  until  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  On  the  31st  there  was,  of 
course,  no  news.  Most  of  the  first  day  of 
April  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  in  the  telegraph- 
office,  receiving  telegrams  and  sending 
them  on  to  Washington.  Toward  evening- 
he  came  back  to  the  River  Queen,  on 
.which  we  had  sailed  from  Washington 
to  City  Point. 

There  his  anxiety  became  more  intense. 
There  had  been  a  slight  reverse  during 
the  day;  he  feared  that  the  struggle 
might  be  prolonged.  We  could  hear  the 
cannon  as  they  pounded  away  at  Drury's 
Bluff  up  the  river.  We  knew  that  not 
many  miles  away  Grant  was  pouring  fire 
into  Lee's  forces  about  Petersburg. 

It  grew  dark.  Then  we  could  see  the 
flash  of  the  cannon.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  go  to  his  room.  Almost  all  night  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  listen  or  to  look  out  into 
the  darkness  to  see  if  he  could  see  any- 
thing. I  have  never  seen  such  suffering 
m  the  face  of  any  man  as  was  in  his 
that  night. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2d  a  message 
came  from  General  Grant  asking  the 
President  to  come  to  his  headquarters, 
some  miles  distant  from  City  Point  and 
near  Petersburg.  If  was  on  Sunday.  We 
rode  out  to  the  entrenchments,  close  to 
the  battle-ground.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched 
the  life-and-death  struggle  for  some  time, 
and  then  returned  to  City  Point.  Tn  the 
evening    he    received    a    despatch    from 


■  General  Grant  telling  him  that  he  had 
pushed  Lee  to  his  last  lines  about  Peters- 
burg. The  news  made  the  President  hap- 
py. He  said  to  Captain  Penrose  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  now  in  sight.  He 
could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  now.  I  re- 
member how  cheerful  was  his  "  Good 
night,  Crook." 

On  Monday,  the  3d,  a  message  came  to 
the  President  that  Petersburg  was  in 
possession  of  the  Federal  army,  and  that 
General  Grant  was  waiting  there  to  see 
him.  We  mounted  and  rode  over  the 
battle-field  to  Peters-burg.  As  we  rode 
through  Fort  Hell  and  Fort  Damnation— 
as  the  men  had  named  the  outposts  of 
the  two  armies  which  faced  each  other, 
not  far  apart— many  of  the  dead  and 
dying  were  still  on  the  ground.  I  can  still 
see  one  man  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
his  forehead  and  another  with  both  arms 
shot  away.  As  we  rode,  the  President's 
face  settled  into  its  old  lines  of  sadness. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  miles  we  reached 
Petersburg,  and  were  met  by  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln  of  General  Grant's  staff, 
who,  with  some  other  officers,  escorted 
us  to  General  Grant.  We  found  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  staff  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  a  white  frame  house.  Grant  did  not 
look  like  one's  idea  of  a  conquering  hero. 
Fie  didn't  appear  exultant,  and  he  was 
as  quiet  as  he  had  ever  been.  The  meet- 
ing between  Grant  and  Lincoln  was  cor- 
dial; the  President  was  almost  affection- 
ate. While  they  were  talking  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  stroll  through  Petersburg. 
It  seemed  deserted,  but  I  met  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  said  they  were 
glad  that  the  Union  army  had  taken  pos- 
session; they  were  half  starved.  They 
certainly  looked  so.  The  tobacco  ware- 
houses were  on  fire,  and  boys  were  carry- 
ing away  tobacco   to  sell   to  the  soldiers. 
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I  boug'ht  a  five-pound  bale  of  smoking- 
tobacco  for  twenty-five  cents.  Just  be- 
fore we  started  back  a  little  girl  came  up 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  for  the 
President.  He  thanked  the  child  for  them 
kindly,  and  we  rode  away.  Soon  after 
we  got  back  to  City  Point  news  came  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  some  Con- 
federate prisoners  were  brought  aboard 
transports  at  the  dock  near  us.  The 
President  hung  over  the  rail  and  watched 
them.  They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
ragged  and  thin ;  they  looked  half  starved. 
When  they  were  on  board  they  took  out 
of  their  knapsacks  the  last  rations  that 
had  been  issued  to  them  before  capture. 
There  was  nothing  but  bread,  which  look- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  tar. 
When  they  cut  it  we  could  see  how  hard 
it  was  and  heavy;  it  was  more  like  cheese 
lhan  bread. 

"  Poor  fellows !"  Mr.  Lincoln  said. 
"  It's  a  hard  lot.    Poor  fellows—" 

I  looked  lip.  His  face  was  pitying  and 
sorrowful.    All  the  happiness  had  gone. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Admiral  Porter 
asked  the  President  to  go  to  Richmond 
with  him.  At  first  the  President  did  not 
want  to  go.  He  knew  it  was  foolhardy. 
And  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  spectacle 
of  the  Confederacy's  humiliation.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  own  idea,  and  he  has  been 
blamed  for  rashness  because  of  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  when  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was 
a  vehement  man,  heard  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  started,  he  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  was  angry  against  the  President. 
"  That  fool!"  he  exclaimed.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  perfectly  well  how  dangerous  the 
trip  was,  and,  as  I  said,  at  first  he  did 
not  want  to  go,  realizing  that  he  had  no 
right  to  risk  his  life  unnecessarily.  But 
he  was  convinced  by  Admiral  Porter's 
arguments.  Admiral  Porter  thought  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  in  Richmond 
as  soon  after  the  surrender  as  possible. 
In  that  way  he  could  gather  up  the  reins 
of  government  most  readily  and  give  an 
impression  of  confidence  in  the  South  that 
would  be  helpful  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Lincoln  imme- 
diately saw  the  wisdom  of  this  position 
and  went  forward,  calmly  accepting  the 
possibility  of  death. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  by  this  time,  had  gone 


back  to  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Tad- 
die  and  I  went  up  the  James  River  on 
the  River  Queen  to  meet  Admiral  Por- 
ter's fleet.  Taddie  went  down  immediate- 
ly to  inspect  the  engine  and  talk  with  his 
friends  the  sailors;  the  President  remain- 
ed on  deck.  Near  where  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
was  a  large  bowl  of  apples  on  a  table; 
there  must  have  been  at  least  half  a  peck. 
The  President  reached  forward  for  one. 

"  These  must  have  been  put  here  for 
us,"  he  said.  "  I  guess  I  will  sample 
them."  We  both  began  to  pare  and  eat. 
Before  we  reached  the  Admiral's  flag- 
ship every  apple  had  disappeared — and 
the  parings  too.  When  the  last  one 
was  gone  the  President  said  with  a 
smile,  "  I  guess  I  have  cleaned  that  fel- 
low out." 

When  we  had  met  Admiral  Porter's  fleet 
the  question  of  the  best  way  to  get  to 
Richmond  had  to  be  decided.  While  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  fish  the  torpedoes 
and  other  obstructions  out  of  the  water, 
but  little  headway  had  been  made.  The 
river  was  full  of  wreckage  of  all  sorts, 
and  torpedoes  were  floating  everywhere. 
The  plan  had  been  to  sail  to  Richmond 
in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Malvern, 
escorted  by  the  Bat,  and  with  the  Colum.- 
~bus  for  the  horses.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
so  large  a  boat  through  at  Drury's  Bluff, 
where  the  naturally  narrow  and  rapid 
channel  was  made  impassable  by  a  boat 
which  had  missed  the  channel  and  gone 
aground.  It  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  Malvern  for  the  captain's  gig,  manned 
by  twelve  sailors.  When  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  Captain  Penrose,  Taddie  and  my- 
self, were  seated,  a  little  tug,  the  Bat, 
which  the  President  had  used  for  his  trips 
about  City  Point,  came  alongside  and 
took  us  in  tow.  There  were  a  number 
of  marines  on  board  the  tug.  We  were 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  tug  by 
means  of  a  long-  hawser,  so  that  if  she 
struck  a  torpedo  and  was  blown  up,  the 
President  and  his  party  would  be  safe. 
Even  with  this  precaution  the  trip  was 
exciting  enough.  On  either  side  dead 
horses,  broken  ordnance,  wrecked  boats, 
floated  near  our  boat,  and  we  passed 
so  close  to  torpedoes  that  we  could  have 
put  out  our  hands  and  touched  them. 
We  were  dragged  over  one  wreck  which 
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•was  so  near  the  surface  that  it  could  be 
clearly  seen. 

Beyond  Drury's  Bluff,  at  a  point  where 
a  bridge  spans  the  water,  the  tug  was  sent 
back  to  help  a  steamboat  which  had 
stuck  fast  across  the  stream.  It  seems 
that  it  was  the  Allison,  a  captured  Con- 
federate vessel,  and  Admiral  Farragut, 
who  had  taken  it,  was  on  board.  The 
marines,  of  course,  went  with  the  tug. 
In  the  attempt  to  help  the  larger  boat 
the  tug  was  grounded.  Then  we  went  on 
with  no  other  motive-power  than  the  oars 
in  the  arms  of  the  twelve  sailors. 

The  shore  for  some  distance  before  we 
reached  Richmond  was  black  with  ne- 
groes. They  had  heard  that  President 
Lincoln  was  on  his  way — they  had  some 
sort  of  an  underground  telegraph,  I  am 
sure.  They  were  wild  with  excitement 
and  yelling  like  so  many  wild  men :  "  Dar 
comes  Massa  Linkum,  de  Sabier  ob  de 
Ian' — we  is  so  glad  to  see  him !"  We 
landed  at  the  Roeketts,  over  a  hundred 
yards  back  of  Libbey  Prison.  By  the 
time  we  were  on  shore  hundreds  of  black 
hands  were  outstretehedto  the  President, 
and  he  shook  some  of  ipem  and  thanked 
the  darkies  for  their  welcome.  While 
we  stood  still  a  few  minutes  before  begin- 
ning our  walk  through  the  city,  we  saw 
some  soldiers  not  far  away  "  initiating  " 
some  negroes  by  tossing  them  on  a 
blanket.  When  they  came  down  they 
were  supposed  to  be  transformed  into 
Yankees.  The  darkies  yelled  lustily 
during  the  process,  and  came  down  livid 
under  their  black  skins.  But  they  were 
all  eager  for  the  ordeal.  The  President 
laughed  boyishly — I  heard  him  afterward 
telling  some  one  about  the  funny  sight. 

We  formed  in  line.  Six  sailors  were  in 
advance  and  six  in  the  rear.  They  were 
armed  with  short  carbines.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  the  centre,  with  Admiral  Porter 
and  Captain  Penrose  on  the  right  and  I 
on  the  left,  holding  Taddie  by  the  hand. 
I  was  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver.  We 
looked  more  like  prisoners  than  anything 
else  as  we  walked  up  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond not  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Con- 
federates had  evacuated. 

At  first,  except  the  blacks,  there  were 
not  many  people  on  the  streets.  But  soon 
we  were  walking  through  streets  that  were 
alive  with  spectators.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  find  a  foot- 
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hold  there  was  some  man  or  woman  or 
boy  straining  his  eyes  after  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  window  was  crowded  with 
heads.  Men  were  hanging  from  tree- 
boxes  and  telegraph-poles.  But  it  was  a 
silent  crowd.  There  was  something  op- 
pressive in  those  thousands  of  watchers 
without  a  sound,  either  of  welcome  or 
hatred.  I  think  we  would  have  welcomed 
a  yell  of  defiance.  I  stole  a  look  side- 
ways at  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  face  was  set. 
It  had  the  calm  in  it  that  comes  over  the 
face  of  a  brave  man  when  he  is  ready  for 
whatever  may  come.  In  all  Richmond 
the  only  sign  of  welcome  I  saw,  after  we 
left  the  negroes  at  the  landing-place  and 
until  we  readied  our  own  men^  was  from 
a  young  lady  who  was  on.alsfoint  of  bridge 
that  connected  the  Spoftswwod  House 
with  another  hotel  across  the  street.  She 
had  an  American  flag  over  her  shoulders. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  blinds  of 
a  second-story  window  of  a  house  on  our 
left  were  partly  opened,  and  a  man 
dressed  in  gray  pointed  something  that 
looked  like  a  gun  directly  at  the  Presi- 
dent. I  dropped  Tad's  hand  and  stepped 
in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Later  the  Presi- 
dent explained  it  otherwise.  But  we  were 
all  so  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  entrance 
into  Richmond  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
army,  with  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  the  streets 
swarming  with  disorderly  characters,  that 
our  nerves  were  not  steady.  It  seems  to 
me  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  some 
attempt  on  his  life  was  not  made.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  South 
that  he  was  permitted  to  come  and  go 
in  peace. 

We  were  glad  when  we  reached  General 
Weitzel's  headquarters  in  the  abandoned 
Davis  mansion  and  were  at  last  among 
friends.  Every  one  relaxed  in  the  gener- 
ous welcome  of  the  General  and  his  staff. 
The  President  congratulated  General 
Weitzel  and  a  jubilation  followed. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  home  was  a  large 
house  of  gray  stucco,  with  a  garden  at  the 
back.  It  was  a  fine  place,  though  every- 
thing looked  dilapidated  after  the  long 
siege.  It  was  still  completely  furnished, 
and  there  was  an  old  negro  house-servant 
in  charge.  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Davis 
had  ordered  him  to  have  the  house  in 
good  condition  for  the  Yankees. 

"  I    am    going    out    into    the    world    a 
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wanderer  without  a  home,"  she  had  said 
when  she  hade  him  good-by. 

I  was  glad  to  know  that  he  was  to 
have  everything  "  in  good  condition,"  for 
I  was  thirsty  after  so  much  excitement, 
and  surely  his  orders  must  have  included 
something  to  drink.  I  put  the  question 
to  him.    He  said, 

"  Yes,  indeed,  boss,  there  is  some  fine 
old  whiskey  in  the  cellar." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  produced  a  long, 
black  bottle.  The  bottle  was  passed 
around.  When  it  came  back  it  was 
empty.  Every  one  had  taken  a  pull  ex- 
cept the  President,  who  never  touched 
anything  of  the  sort. 

An  officer's  ambulance  was  brought  to 
the  door,  and- President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  General  Weitzel  with  some  of  his 
staff,  Captain  Penrose,  and  Taddie  took 
their  seats.     There  was  no  room  for  me. 

"Where  is  the  place  for  Crook?"  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked.  "  I  want  him  to  go  with 
me."  Then  they  provided  me  with  a 
saddle-horse,  and  I  rode  by  the  side  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sat.  We  went  through 
the  city.  Everywhere  were  signs  of  war, 
hundreds  of  homes  had  been  fired,  in 
some  places  buildings  were  still  burning. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  get 
along,  the  crowd  was  so  great.  We 
passed  Libbey  Prison.  The  only  place 
that  we  entered  was  the  Capitol.  We  were 
shown  the  room  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Davis  and  his  cabinet.  The  furniture 
was  completely  wrecked ;  the  coverings  of 
desks  and  chairs  had  been  stripped  off 
by  relic-hunters,  and  the  chairs  were 
hacked  to  pieces. 

The  ambulance  took  us  back  to  the 
wharf.  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship  Mal- 
vern had  by  this  time  made  her  way  up 
the  river,  and  we  boarded  her.  It  was 
with  a  decided  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
saw  the  President  safe  on  board. 

We  did  not  start  back  until  the  next 
morning,  so  there  was  time  for  several 
rumors  of  designs  against  the  President's 
life  to  get  abroad.  But  although  he 
saw  many  visitors,  there  was  no  attempt 
against  him.  Nothing  worse  happened 
than  the  interview  with  Mr.  Duff  Green. 
Duff  Green  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  the  time.  He  was  a  newspaper  man, 
an  ardent  rebel.  He  always  carried  with 
him  a  huge  staff,  as  tall  as  he  was  himself 
— and  he  was  a  tall  man.    Admiral  Porter 


published  an  account  of  the  interview  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  January,  1885, 
which  was  not  altogether  accurate.  What 
really  happened  was  this: 

As  Mr.  Green  approached  him,  the 
President  held  out  his  hand.  Mr.  Green 
refused  to  take  it,  saying,  "I  did  not 
come  to  shake  hands."  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
sat  down ;  so  did  Mr.  Green.  There  were 
present  at  the  time  General  Weitzel, 
Admiral  Porter,  one  or  two  others,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Green  began  to  abuse  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.     His  last  words  were: 

"I  do  not  know  how  God  and  your 
conscience  will  let  you  sleep  at  night  after 
being  guilty  of  the  notorious  crime  of 
setting  the  niggers  free." 

The  President  listened  to  his  diatribe 
without  the  slightest  show  of  emotion. 
He  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  face  to  show  that  he  was  angry. 
When  Mr.  Green  had  exhausted  himself, 
he  said, 

"  I  would  like,  sir,  to  go  to  my  friends." 
The  President  turned  to  General 
Weitzel  and  said,  "General,  please  give 
Mr.  Green  a  pass  to  go  to  his  friends." 
Mr.  Green  was  set  ashore  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

That  night  Taddie  and  I  were  fast 
asleep,  when  I  was  startled  into  wake- 
fulness. Something  tall  and  white  and 
ghostly  stood  by  my  berth.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  trembled.  When  I  was  fairly 
awake  I  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  long  white  nightgown.  He  had  come 
in  to  see  if  Taddie  was  all  right.  He 
stopped  to  talk  a  few  minutes. 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Duff  Green :  "  The 
old  man  is  pretty  angry,  but  I  guess  he 
will  get  over  it,"  Then  he  said,  "  Good 
night  and  a  good  night's  rest,  Crook," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  stateroom. 

Our  return  trip  to  City  Point  was  in 
the  Malvern,  and  quiet  enough  in  com- 
parison with  the  approach  to  Richmond. 
When  we  reached  the  "Dutch  Gap  Ca- 
nal," which  was  one  of  the  engineering 
features  of  the  day,  the  President  wanted 
to  go  through  it.  Admiral  Porter  lowered 
a  boat,  and  in  it  we  passed  through  the 
canal  to  the  .lames  below.  The  canal 
cuts  off  a  long  loop  of  the  river.  We 
had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  Malvern 
to  go  round. 
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Mrs.  Lincoln  had  returned  to  City 
Point  with  a  party  which  included  Sen- 
ator Sumner  and  Senator  and  Mrs.  Har- 
lan. They  made  a  visit  to  Richmond, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Penrose,  while 
the  President  remained  at  City  Point, 
the  guest  of  Admiral  Porter,  until  the 
8th.  Then,  having-  heard  of  the  injury 
to  Secretary  Seward  when  he  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  in  a  runaway  accident, 
he  felt  that  he  must  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton. He  had  intended  to  remain  until 
Lee  surrendered. 

We  reached  home  Sunday  evening,  the 
9th.  The  President's  carriage  met  us 
at  the  wharf.  There  Mr.  Lincoln  part- 
ed from  Captain  Penrose ;  he  took  the 
captain  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty.  Then  he  started  for 
the  White  House. 

The  streets  were  alive  with  people,  all 
very  much  excited.  There  were  bonfires 
everywhere.  We  were  all  curious  to  know 
what  had  happened.  Tad  was  so  excited 
he  couldn't  keep  still.  We  halted  the 
carriage  and  asked  a  bystander, 

"  What  has  happened?" 

He  looked  at  us  in  amazement,  not 
recognizing  Mr.  Lincoln: 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?  Lee 
has  surrendered." 

There  is  one  point  which  is  not  under- 
stood, I  think,  about  the  President's  trip 
to  City  Point  and  Richmond.  I  would 
like  to  tell  here  what  my  experience  has 
made  me  believe.  The  expedition  has 
been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  trip.  Some  one  says  of  it,  "  It 
was  the  first  recreation  the  President  had 
known."  Of  course  in  one  sense  this  was 
true.  He  did  get  away  from  the  routine 
of  office  work.  He  had  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman  and  enjoyed  genial  talks  in  the 
open  over  the  camp-fire.  But  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
holiday  excursion  is  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  matter  of  executive  duty,  and  a  very 
trying  and  saddening  duty  in  many  of 
its  features.  The  President's  suspense 
during  the  days  when  he  knew  the  battle 
of  Petersburg  was  imminent,  his  agony 
when  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  told  him 
that  men  were  being  cut  down  like  grass, 
his  sight  of  the  poor  torn  bodies  of  the 


dead  and  dying  on  the  field  of  Petersburg, 
his  painful  sympathy  with  the  forlorn 
rebel  prisoners,  the  revelation  of  the 
devastation  of  a  noble  people  in  ruined 
Richmond — these  things  may  have  been 
compensated  for  by  his  exultation  when 
he  first  knew  the  long  struggle  was  over. 
But  I  think  not.  These  things  wore  new 
furrows  in  his  face.  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
looked  sadder  in  his  life  than  when  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Richmond 
and  knew  it  saved  to  the  Union,  and  him- 
self victorious. 

Although  I  reported  early  at  the 
White  House  on  the  morning  after  our 
return  from  City  Point,  I  found  the 
President  already  at  his  desk.  He  was 
looking  over  his  mail,  but  as  I  came  in 
he  looked  up  and  said  pleasantly: 

"  Good  morning,  Crook.  How  do  you 
feel?" 

I  answered :  "  First  rate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.    How  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  well,  but  rather  tired,"  he  said. 

Then  I  noticed  that  he  did  look  tired. 
His  worn  face  made  me  understand, 
more  clearly  than  I  had  done  before, 
what  a  strain  the  experiences  at  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  had  been.  Now  that 
the  excitement  was  over,  the  reaction 
allowed  it  to  be  seen. 

I  was  on  duty  near  the  President  all 
that  day.  We  settled  back  into  the  usual 
routine.  It  seemed  odd  to  go  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  the  trip  had  been 
such  a  great  event.  It  was  a  particular- 
ly busy  day.  Correspondence  had  been 
held  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  during 
the  seventeen  days  of  absence ;  besides 
that,  his  office  was  thronged  with 
visitors.  Some  of  them  had  come  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war;  others  had  come  to 
advise  him  what  course  to  pursue  toward 
the  conquered  Confederacy;  still  others 
wanted  appointments.  One  gentleman, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  ask  aloud  what 
everybody  was  asking  privately,  said, 

"  Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do 
with  Jeff  Davis  when  he  is  caught?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  up  straight  and 
crossed  his  legs,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  was  going  to  tell  a  story. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  reminds 
me " — at  the  familiar  words  every  one 
settled  back  and  waited  for  the  story — 
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"  that  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  little  town  in  Illinois 
where  I  once  practised  law.  One  morn- 
ing I  was  on  my  way  to  the  office,  when 
I  saw  a  boy  standing  on  the  street 
corner  crying.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  woe- 
begone little  fellow.  So  I  stopped  and 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
griefs.  He  looked  into  my  face,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  said, 
'  Mister,  do  you  see  that  coon  ?' — point- 
ing to  a  very,poor  specimen  of  the  coon 
family  which  glared  at  us  from  the  end 
of  the  string.  'Well,  sir,  that  coon  has 
given  me  a  heap  of  trouble.  He  has 
nearly  gnawed  the  string  in  two — I  just 
wish  he  would  finish  it.  Then  I  could 
go  home  and  say  he  had  got  away.'  " 

Everybody  laughed.  They  all  knew 
quite  well  what  the  President  would 
like  to  do  with  Jeff  Davis — when  Jeff 
Davis  was  caught. 

Later  in  the  morning  a  great  crowd 
came  marching  into  the  White  House 
grounds.  Every  man  was  cheering  and 
a  band  was  playing  patriotic  airs.  The 
workmen  at  the  Navy- Yard  had  started 
the  procession,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
reached  us  it  was  over  two  thousand 
strong.  Of  course  they  called  for  the 
President,  and  he  stepped  to  the  window 
to  see  his  guests.  When  the  cheering  had 
subsided  he  spoke  to  them  very  kindly 
and  good-naturedly,  begging  that  they 
would  not  ask  him  for  a  serious  speech. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  formal  ad- 
dress this  evening,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I 
dribble  it  out  to  you  now,  my  speech  to- 
night will  be  spoiled."  Then,  with  his 
humorous  smile,  he  spoke  to  the  band: 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  play  'Dixie.'  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
songs.  I  have  submitted  the  question 
of  its  ownership  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  he  has  given  it  as  his  legal 
opinion  that  we  have  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  have  it  back."  As  the  opening 
bars  of  "  Dixie  "  burst  out,  Mr.  Lincoln 
disappeared  from  the  window.  The 
crowd  went  off  in  high  good  humor, 
marching  to  the  infectious  rhythm  of 
the  hard-won  tune. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
about  six  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  fifteen 
men  called.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  them  in 
the  corridor  just  after  they  had  entered 


the  main  door.  They  were  presented  to 
the  President,  and  then  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  them  made  a  speech. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  speech,  full  of  loyal 
sentiments  and  praise  for  the  man  who 
had  safely  guided  the  country  through 
the  great  crisis.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened 
to  them  pleasantly.  Then  a  picture  was 
put  into  his  hands.  When  he  saw  his 
own  rugged  features  facing  him  from 
an  elaborate  silver  frame  a  smile  broad- 
ened his  face. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you 
for  this  token  of  your  esteem.  You  did 
your  best.  It  wasn't  your  fault  that 
the  frame  is  so  much  more  rare  than 
the  picture." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  the  Presi- 
dent   made    the    speech    which    he    had 
promised  the  day  before.     Had  we  only 
known  it,  this  was  to  be  his  last  public 
utterance.      The    whole    city    was    bril- 
liantly    illuminated     that     night.       The 
public     buildings     were     decorated     and, 
from   the   Capitol  to   the   Treasury,   the 
whole    length    of    Pennsylvania    Avenue 
bore  witness,  with  flags  and  lights,  to  the 
joy  everybody  felt  because  the  war  was 
over.     Streaming  up  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, which  was  the  one  great  thorough- 
fare   then,    the    only    paved    street,    and 
from    every    other    quarter    of    the    city, 
came   the   people.     In    spite   of   the   un- 
pleasant   drizzle    which    fell    the    whole 
evening    and    the    mud    through    which 
every   one   had   to   wade,    a   great   crowd 
cheered   Mr.   Lincoln   when   he   appeared 
at    an    upper    window.      From    another 
window  Mrs.  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple    and    was    greeted    enthusiastically. 
The    President    immediately    began    his 
speech,   which   had   been   in   preparation 
ever  since  his  return  from   City  Point. 
The  care  which  he  had  taken  to  express 
himself   accurately  was  shown  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  address  was  written 
out.      Inside,    little    Tad    was    running 
around  the  room  while  "papa-day"  was 
speaking.    As  the  President  let  the  sheets 
of     manuscript     fall,     Taddie     gathered 
them   up   and   begged   his   father   to   let 
them  go  faster. 

The  President  spoke  with  reverence  of 
the  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  the  long 
struggle  was  over.  He  passed  rapidly 
to  that  question  which  he  knew  the  whole 
nation  was   debating— the   future  policy 
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toward  the  South.  In  discussing  his 
already  much-debated  "  Louisiana  Pol- 
icy" he  expressed  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  were  embodied  in  it:  the 
mass  of  the  Southern  people  should  be 
restored  to  their  citizenship  as  soon  as 
it  was  evident  that  they  desired  it;  pun- 
ishment, if  punishment  there  be,  should 
fall  upon  those  who  had  been  proved  to 
be  chiefly  instrumental  in  leading  the 
South  into  rebellion.  These  principles 
were  reiterated  by  Senator  Harlan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be,  who  spoke 
after  the  President ;  they  were  reiterated, 
of  course,  by  the  President's  desire. 
During  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
long  struggle  with  a  bitter  Northern 
Congress,  I  have  often  recalled  the  sim- 
plicity and  kindliness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's theory. 

During  the  next  three  days — as,  in 
fact,  since  the  fall  of  Richmond — Wash- 
ington was  a  little  delirious.  Everybody 
was  celebrating.  The  kind  of  celebra- 
tion depended  on  the  kind  of  person.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  whether  the 
intoxication  was  mental  or  physical. 
Every  day  there  was  a  stream  of  callers 
who  came  to  congratulate  the  President, 
to  tell  how  loyal  they  had  been,  and  how 
they  had  always  been  sure  he  would  be 
victorious.  There  were  serenades;  there 
were  deputations  of  leading  citizens;  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  there  was  an- 
other illumination.  The  city  became 
disorderly  with  the  men  who  were  cele- 
brating too  hilariously.  Those  about  the 
President  lost  somewhat  of  the  feeling, 
usually  present,  that  his  life  was  not 
safe.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that, 
now  that  the  war  was  over  and  the  gov- 
ernment— glad  to  follow  General  Grant's 
splendid  initiative — had  been  so  mag- 
nanimous in  its  treatment  of  General 
Lee,  after  President  Lincoln  had  offered 
himself  a  target  for  Southern  bullets  in 
the  streets  of  Richmond  and  had  come 
out  unscathed,  there  could  be  danger. 
Eor  my  part,  I  had  drawn  a  full  breath 
of  relief  after  we  got  out  of  Richmond 
and  had  forgotten  to  be  anxious  since. 

Because  of  the  general  joyousness,  I 
was  surprised  when,  late  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  a  hurried  visit  to  the  War 
Department,  I  found  that  the  President 
was    more    depressed    than    I    had    ever 


seen  him  and  his  step  unusually  slow. 
Afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  told  me  that 
when  he  drove  with  her  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  earlier  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
been  extremely  cheerful,  even  buoyant. 
She  said  that  he  had  talked  of  the  calm 
future  that  was  in  store  for  them,  of 
the  ease  which  they  had  never  known, 
when,  his  term  over,  they  would  go  back 
to  their  home  in  Illinois.  He  longed, 
a  little  wistfully,  for  that  time  to  come 
with  its  promise  of  peace.  The  depres- 
sion I  noticed  may  have  been  due  to 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood  to 
which  I  have  been  told  the  President  was 
subject.  I  had  heard  of  the  transitions 
from  almost  wild  spirits  to  abject  melan- 
choly which  marked  him.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  all  this  must  have  belonged 
to  his  earlier  days.  In  the  time  when 
I  knew  him  his  mood,  when  there  was 
no  outside  sorrow  to  disturb  him,  was 
one  of  settled  calm.  I  wondered  at  him 
that  day  and  felt  uneasy. 

In  crossing  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment we  passed  some  drunken  men. 
Possibly  their  violence  suggested  the 
thought  to  the  President.  After  we  had 
passed  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me : 

"  Crook,  do  you  know,  I  believe  there 
are  men  who  want  to  take  my  life?" 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self, "And  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
do  it." 

The  conviction  with  which  he  spoke 
dismayed  me.  I  wanted  to  protest,  but 
his  tone  had  been  so  calm  and  sure  that 
I  found  myself  saying  instead,  "  Why  do 
you  think  so,  Mr.  President  ?" 

"  Other  men  have  been  assassinated," 
was  his  reply,  still  in  that  manner  of 
stating  something  to  himself. 

All  I  could  say  was,  "  I  hope  you  are 
mistaken,  Mr.  President." 

We  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  more  ordinary  tone : 

"  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  those 
who  are  around  me,  in  every  one  of  you 
men.  I  know  no  one  could  do  it  and 
escape  alive.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  War 
Department,  and  he  went  in  to  his  con- 
ference with  Secretary  Stanton.  It  "was 
shorter  than  usual  that  evening.  Mr. 
Lincoln   was   belated.     When   Mrs.   Lin- 
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coin  and  he  came  home  from  their  drive 
he  had  found  friends  awaiting  him.  He 
had  slipped  away  from  dinner,  and  there 
were  more  people  waiting  to  talk  to  him 
when  he  got  back.  He  came  out  of  the 
Secretary's  office  in  a  short  time.  Then 
I  saw  that  every  trace  of  the  depression, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  intense  serious- 
ness, which  had  surprised  me  before 
had  vanished.  He  talked  to  me  as  usual. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  he,  with 
a  party,  were  going  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Our  American  Cousin. 

"  It  has  been  advertised  that  we  will 
be  there,"  he  said,  "  and  I  cannot  dis- 
appoint the  people.  Otherwise  I  would 
not  go.     I  do  not  want  to  go." 

I  remember  particularly  that  he  said 
this,  because  it  surprised  me.  The 
President's  love  for  the  theatre  was  well 
known.  He  went  often  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  there;  but 
more  often  he  would  slip  away,  alone  or 
with  Tad,  get  into  the  theatre,  unob- 
served if  he  could,  watch  the  play  from 
the  back  of  the  house  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  go  back  to  his  work.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper  of  Ford's 
Theatre,  used  to  say  that  he  went  in  just 
to  "  take  a  laugh."  So  it  seemed  unusual 
to  hear  him  say  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
When  we  had  reached  the  White  House 
and  he  had  climbed  the  steps  he  turned 
and  stood  there  a  moment  before  he  went 
in.    Then  he  said, 

"  Good-by,  Crook." 

It  startled  me.  As  far  as  I  remember 
he  had  never  said  anything  but  "  Good 
night.  Crook,"  before.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  In 
looking  back,  every  word  that  he  said 
has  significance.  But  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  shock  of  surprise  and  the 
impression,  ,  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
never  said  it  before. 

By  this  time  I  felt  queer  and  sad. 
I  hated  to  leave  him.  But*he  had  gone 
in,  so  I  turned  away  and  started  on  my 
walk  home.  I  lived  in  a  little  house  on 
"  Rodbird's  Hill."  It  was  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  White  House — it  would 
be  about  on  Eirst  Street  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  L  and  M 
streets.  The  whole  tract  from  there  to 
North  Capitol  Street  belonged  either  to 
my  father-in-law  or  to  his  family.  He 
was    an    old    retired    sea-captain    named 


Rodbird;  he  had  the  hull  of  his  last 
sailing-vessel  set  up  in  his  front  yard. 

The  feeling  of  sadness  with  which 
I  left  the  President  lasted  a  long  time, 
but  after  a  while — I  was  young  and 
healthy,  I  was  going  home  to  my 
wife  and  baby,  and,  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed me  on  duty  having  been  late  for 
some  reason,  it  was  long  past  my  usual 
dinner-time,  and  I  was  hungry.  By  the 
time  I  had  had  my  dinner  I  was  sleepy, 
so  I  went  to  bed  early.  I  did  not  hear 
until  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
President  had  been  shot.  It  seems  in- 
credible now,  but  it  was  so. 

My  first  thought  was — If  I  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  theatre,  I  would  be  dead 
now.  My  next  was  to  wonder  whether 
Parker,  who  had  gone  to  the  theatre  with 
the  President,  was  dead.  Then  I  re- 
membered what  the  President  had  said 
the  evening  before.  Then  I  went  to  the 
house  on  Tenth  Street  where  they  had 
taken  him. 

They  would  not  let  me  in.  The  little 
room  where  he  lay  was  crowded  with  the 
men  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
President  during  the  war.  They  were 
gathered  around  the  bed  watching,  while, 
long  after  the  great  spirit  had  flown, 
life,  little  by  little,  loosened  its  hold  on 
the  long,  gaunt  body.  Among  them,  I 
knew,  were  men  who  had  contended  with 
him  during  his  life  or  who  had  laughed. 
Charles  Sumner  stood  at  the  very  head 
of  the  bed.  I  know  that  it  was  to  him 
that  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  only  a 
boy  for  all  his  shoulder-straps,  turned 
in  the  long  strain  of  watching.  And  on 
Charles  Sumner's  shoulder  the  son 
sobbed  out  his  grief.  But  the  room  was 
full,  and  they  would  not  let  me  in. 

After  the  President  had  died  they  took 
him  back  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
to  the  guest-room  with  its  old  four- 
poster  bed  that  they  carried  him.  I  was 
in  the  room  while  the  men  prepared  his 
body  to  be  seen  by  his  people  when  they 
came  to  take  their  leave.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  be  there.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  the  body  should  be  there,  where  he 
had  never  been  in  life.  I  am  glad  that 
his  own  room  could  be  left  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  living  presence. 

The  days  during  which  the  President 
lay  in  state  before  they  took  him  away 
for   his   long  progress    over   the    country 
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he  had  saved  were  even  more  distressing 
than  grief  would  have  made  them. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  almost  frantic  with 
suffering.  Some  women  spiritualists  in 
some  way  gained  access  to  her.  They 
poured  into  her  ears  pretended  messages 
from  her  dead  husband.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  so  weakened  that  she  had  not  force 
enough  to  resist  the  cruel  cheat.  These 
women  nearly  crazed  her.  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln,  who  had  to  take  his  place  now 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  finally  ordered 
them  out  of  the  house. 

After  the  President's  remains  were 
taken  from  the  White  House,  the  family 
began  preparations  for  leaving,  but  they 
were  delayed  a  month  by  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
illness.  The  shock  of  her  husband's 
death  had  brought  about  a  nervous  dis- 
order. Her  physician.  Dr.  Stone,  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  be  moved  until 
she  was  somewhat  restored.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  while  she  was  shut 
up  in  her  room  Mrs.  Gideon  Welles,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
in  almost  daily  attendance  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Welles  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  friend, 
of  all  the  women  in  official  position, 
and  she  did  much  with  her  kindly  min- 
istrations to  restore  the  President's 
widow  to  her  normal  condition.  It 
was  not  until  the  23d  of  May,  at  six 
o'clock,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  finally  left 
for  Chicago. 

Captain  Robert  Lincoln  accompanied 
her,  and  a  colored  woman,  a  seamstress, 
in  whom  she  had  great  confidence,  went 
with  the  party  to  act  as  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
maid.  They  asked  me  to  go  with  them 
to  do  what  I  could  to  help.  But  no  one 
could  do  much  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  fifty-four  hours  that  we 
were  on  the  way  she  was  in  a  daze;  it 
seemed  almost  a  stupor.  She  hardly 
spoke.  No  one  could  get  near  enough 
to  her  grief  to  comfort  her.  But  I  could 
be  of  some  use  to  Taddie.  Being  a  child, 
he  had  been  able  to  cry  away  some  of 
his  grief,  and  he  could  be  distracted 
with  the  sights  out  of  the  car  window. 
There  was  an  observation-car  at  the 
end  of  our  coach.  Taddie  and  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  there,  looking  at 
the  scenes  flying  past.  He  began  to 
ask  questions. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln would  go  back  to  her  old  home  in 


Illinois.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  there. 
She  remained  for  some  time  in  Chicago 
at  the  old  Palmer  House. 

I  went  to  a  friend  who  had  gone  to 
Chicago  to  live  from  Washington  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  the  week  I  was  in 
the  city.  I  went  to  the  hotel  every  day. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  I  rarely  saw.  Taddie  I 
took  out  for  a  walk  almost  every  day  and 
tried  to  interest  him  in  the  sights  we 
saw.  But  he  was  a  sad  little  fellow  and 
mourned  for  his  father. 

At  last  I  "went  back  to  Washington 
and  to  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  had  established  his  offices  there 
when  I  got  back. 

Now  that  I  have  told  the  story  of  my 
three  months'  association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  are  two  things  of  which 
I  feel  that  I  must  speak.  The  first 
question  relates  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  has  never  been  made  public  before. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  the  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  has  never  been  divulged.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  even  investi- 
gated by  the  police  department.  Yet, 
had  he  done  his  duty,  I  believe  President 
Lincoln  might  not  have  been  murdered 
by  Booth.  The  man  was  John  Parker. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  District,  and  had 
volunteered,  as  I  believe  each  of  the 
other  guards  had  done,  in  response  to 
the  President's  first  call  for  troops  from 
the  District.  He  is  dead  now  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  all 
of  his  family.  So  it  is  no  unkindness 
to  speak  of  the  costly  mistake  he  made. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  guard  who 
accompanied  the  President  to  the  theatre 
to  remain  in  the  little  passageway  out- 
side the  box — that  passageway  through 
which  Booth  entered.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  was  the  doorkeeper  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  remembers  that  a  chair  was 
placed  there  for  the  guard  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  14th.  Whether  Parker  oc- 
cupied it  at  all  I  do  not  know — -Mr. 
Buckingham  is  of  the  impression  that 
he  did.  If  he  did,  he  left  it  almost  im- 
mediately; for  he  confessed  to  me  the 
next  day  that  he  went  to  a  seat  at  the 
front  of  the  first  gallery  so  that  he  could 
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see  the  play.  The  door  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box  was  shut ;  probably  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  knew  that  the  guard  had  left 
his  post. 

Mr.  Buckingham  tells  that  Booth  was 
in  and  out  of  the  house  five  times  before 
he  finally  shot  the  President.  Each 
time  he  looked  about  the  theatre  in  a 
restless,  excited  manner.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  studying 
the  scene  of  his  intended  crime,  -  and 
that  he  observed  that  Parker,  whom  he 
must  have  been  watching,  was  not  at  his 
post.  To  me  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  one  on  guard 
may  have  determined  the  time  of  his 
attack.  Booth  had  found  it  necessary 
to  stimulate  himself  with  whiskey  in 
order  to  reach  the  proper  pitch  of  fa- 
naticism. Had  he  found  a  man  at  the 
door  of  the  President's  box  armed  with 
a  Colt's  revolver,  his  alcohol  courage 
might  have  evaporated. 

However  that  may  be,  Parker's  ab- 
sence had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  Booth's  purpose.  The  assassin  was 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  pistol.  The 
story  used  to  be  that  the  dagger  was  in- 
tended for  General  Grant  when  the 
President  had  been  despatched.  That  is 
absurd.  While  it  had  been  announced 
that  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be 
in  the  box,  Booth,  during  one  of  his 
five  visits  of  inspection,  had  certainly 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  the 
General  was  absent.  The  dagger,  which 
was  noiseless,  was  intended  for  any  one 
who  might  intercept  him.  before  he  could 
fire.  The  pistol,  which  was  noisy  and 
would  arouse  pursuit,  was  for  the  Presi- 
dent. As  it  happened,  since  the  attack 
was  a  complete  surprise,  Major  Path- 
bone,  who,  the  President  having  been 
shot,  attempted  to  prevent  Booth's  es- 
cape, received  the  dagger  in  his  arm. 

Had  Parker  been  at  his  post  at  the 
back  of  the  box — Booth  still  being  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  that  night 
— he  would  have  been  stabbed,  probably 
killed.  The  noise  of  the  struggle — 
Parker  could  surely  have  managed  to 
make  some  outcry — would  have  given 
the  alarm.  Major  Eathbone  was  a  brave 
man,  and  the  President  was  a  brave  man 
and  of  enormous  muscular  strength.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  the 
two  men  to  have   disarmed  Booth,  who 


was  not  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack  on  the  President  that  made  it  so 
devilishly  successful.  It  makes  me  feel 
rather  bitter  when  I  remember  that  the 
President  had  said,  just  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, that  he  knew  he  could  trust  all  his 
guards.  And  then  to  think  that  in  that 
one  moment  of  test  one  of  us  should  have 
utterly  failed  him !  Parker  knew  that 
he  had  failed  in  duty.  He  looked  like 
a  convicted  criminal  the  next  day.  He 
was  never  the  same  man  afterward. 

The  other  fact  that  I  think  people 
should  know  has  been  stated  before  in  the 
President's  own  words:  President  Lin- 
coln believed  that  it  was  probable  he 
would  be  assassinated. 

The  conversation  that  I  had  with  him 
on  the  14th  was  not  the  only  one  we  had 
on  that  same  subject.  Any  one  can  see 
how  natural  it  was  that  the  matter  should 
have  come  up  between  us — my  very 
presence  beside  him  was  a  reminder  that 
there  was  danger  of  assassination.  In 
his  general  kindliness  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  thing  that  constituted  my  own 
particular  occupation.  He  often  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  being  made 
on  his  life.  With  the  exception  of  that 
last  time,  however,  he  never  treated  it 
very  seriously.  He  merely  expressed  the 
general  idea  that,  I  afterwards  learned, 
he  had  expressed  to  Marshal  Lamon  and 
other  men:  if  any  one  was  willing  to 
give  his  own  life  in  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  him. 

On  that  last  evening  he  went  further. 
He  said  with  conviction  that  he  believed 
that  the  men  who  wanted  to  take  his 
life  would  do  it..  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
the  only  person  to  whom  President  Lin- 
coln made  such  a  statement.  He  may 
possibly  have  spoken  about  it  to  the 
other  guards,  but  I.  never  heard  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  had  he  done  so  I 
would  have  known  of  it. 

More  than  this,  I  believe  that  he  had 
some  vague  sort  of  a  warning  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made  on  the  night  of 
the  14th.  I  know  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  statement  to  make,  and 
that  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  make  it. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  just  the  proper 
opportunity  to  say  this  thing;  I  did  not 
care  to  talk  idly  about  it.     I  would  like 
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to  give  my  reasons  for  feeling  as  I  do. 
The  chain  of  circumstances  is  at  least  an 
interesting  thing  to  consider. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  14:th,  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing, the  President  spoke  of  the  recur- 
rence the  night  before  of  a  dream  which, 
he  said,  had  always  forerun  something  of 
moment  in  his  life.  In  the  dream  a  ship 
under  full  sail  bore  down  upon  him. 
At  the  time  he  spoke  of  it  he  felt  that 
some  good  fortune  was  on  its  way  to 
him.  He  was  serene,  even  joyous,  over 
it.  Later  in  the  day,  while  he  was  driv- 
ing with  his  wife,  his  mind  still  seemed 
to  be  dwelling  on  the  question  of  the 
future.  It  was  their  future  together  of 
which  he  spoke.  He  was  almost  impa- 
tient that  his  term  should  be  over. 
He  seemed  eager  for  rest  and  peace. 
When  I  accompanied  him  to  the  War  De- 
partment, he  had  become  depressed  and 
spoke  of  his  belief  that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated. When  we  returned  to  the 
White  House,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
but  that  he  must  go  so  as  not  to  disap- 
point the  people.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  theatre,  and  that  the 
bill  that  evening,  Our  American  Cousin, 
was  a  very  popular  one.  When  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  White  House  he  said 
"  Good-by,"  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  him  say  before  when  I  was  leaving 
for  the  night. 

These  things  have  a  curious  interest. 
President  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  entire 
sanity.  But  no  one  has  ever  sounded  the 
spring  of  spiritual  insight  from  which 
his  nature  was  fed.  To  me  it  all  means 
that  he  had,  with  his  waking  on  that  day, 
a  strong  prescience  of  coming  change. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  the  feeling  darkened 
into  an  impression  of  coming  evil.  The 
suggestion  of  the  crude  violence  we  wit- 
nessed on  the  street  pointed  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  that  evil  should  come. 
He  was  human;  he  shrank  from  it.  But 
he  had  what  some  men  call  fatalism; 
others,  devotion  to  duty;  still  others, 
religious  faith.  Therefore  he  went  open- 
eyed  to  the  place  where  he  met,  at  last, 
the  blind  fanatic.  And  in  that  meeting 
the  President,  who  had  dealt  out  justice 
with  a  tender  heart,  who  had  groaned  in 
spirit  over  fallen  Richmond,  fell. 
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More  and  more,  people  who  have  heard 
that  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  come  to 
me  asking, 

"Whaffwashelike?" 
These  last  years,  when,  at  a  Lincoln 
birthday  celebration  or  some  other  memo- 
rial gathering,  they  ask  for  a  few  words 
from  the  man  who  used  to  be  Abraham 
Lincoln's  guard,  the  younger  people  look 
at  me  as  if  I  were  some  strange  spectacle 
— a  man  who  lived  by  Lincoln's  side.  It 
.  has  made  me  feel  as  if  the  time  had  come 
when  I  ought  to  tell  the  world  the  little 
that  I  know  about  him.  Soon  there  will 
be  nothing  of  him  but  the  things  that 
have  been  written. 

Yet,  when  I  try  to  say  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  seemed  to  me,  I  fail.  I  have  no 
words.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  little 
snatches  of  reminiscences — I  cannot  pic- 
ture the  man.    I  can  say : 

He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  the 
foundation  of  whose  spirit  was  love. 
That  love  made  him  suffer.  I  saw  him 
look  at  the  ragged,  hungry  prisoners  at 
City  Point,  I  saw  him  ride  over  the  battle- 
field at  Petersburg,  the  man  with  the  hole 
in  his  forehead  and  the  man  with  both 
arms  shot  away  lying  accusing  before 
his  eyes.  I  saw  him  enter  into  Rich- 
mond, walking  between  lanes  of  silent 
men  and  women  who  had  lost  their  battle. 
I  remember  his  face.  .  .  .  And  yet  my 
memory  of  him  is  not  of  an  unhappy 
man.  I  hear  so  much  to-day  about  the 
President's  melancholy.  It  is  true  no 
man  could  suffer  more.  But  he  was  very 
easily  amused.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
who  enjoyed  more  anything  pleasant  or 
funny  that  came  his  way.  I  think  the 
balance  between  pain  and  pleasure  was 
fairly  struck,  and  in  the  last  months 
when  I  knew  him  he  was  in  love  with  life 
because,  he  found  it  possible  to  do  so 
much.  ...  I  never  saw  evidence  of 
faltering.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever 
did.  From  the  moment  he,  who  was  all 
pity,  pledged  himself  to  war,  he  kept 
straight  on. 

I  can  follow  Secretary  John  Hay  and 
say :  He  was  the  greatest  man  I  have  ever 
known — or  shall  ever  know. 

That  ought  to  be  enough  to  say,  and 
yet — nothing  so  merely  of  words  seems 
to  express  him.  Something  that  he  did 
tells  so  much  more. 

I   remember    one   afternoon,    not   long 
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before  the  President  was  shot,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  War  Department,  when 
we  passed  a  ragged,  dirty  man  in  army 
clothes,  lounging  just  outside  the  White 
House  enclosure.  He  had  evidently  been 
waiting  to  see  the  President,  for  he  jump- 
ed up  and  went  toward  him  with  his  story. 
He  had  been  wounded,  was  just  out  of 
the  hospital — he  looked  forlorn  enough. 
There  was  something  he  wanted  the 
President  to  do ;  he  had  papers  with 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a  hurry,  but 
he  put  out  his  hands  for  the  papers. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone, 
the  man  beside  him,  and  examined 
them.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self about  the  matter,  he  smiled  at 
the  anxious  fellow,  reassuringly,  and 
told  him  to  come  back  the  next  day. 
Then  he  would  arrange  the  matter  for 
him.  A  thing  like  that  says  more  than 
any  man  could  express.     If  I  could  only 


make  people  see  him  as  I  did — see  how 
simple  he  was  with  every  one;  how  he 
could  talk  with  a  child  so  that  the  child 
could  understand  and  smile  up  at  him ; 
how  you  would  never  know,  from  his 
manner  to  the  plainest  or  poorest  or 
meanest,  that  there  was  the  least  differ- 
ence between  that  man  and  himself;  how, 
from  that  man  to  the  greatest,  and  all 
degrees  between,  the  President  could  meet 
every  man  square  on  the  plane  where  he 
stood  and  speak  to  him.  man  to  man, 
from  that  plane — if  I  could  do  that,  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  told  something  of 
what  he  was.  Eor  no  one  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  his  perfect  simplicity  ever 
presumed  to  answer  him  familiarly,  and 
I  never  saw  him  stand  beside  any  man — 
and  I  saw  him  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  day — that  I  did  not  feel  there  again 
President  Lincoln  was  supreme.  If  I  had 
only  words  to  tell  what  he  seemed  to  me ! 


Exultation 


BY    MARY    EASTWOOD    KNEVELS 


HP  HE    day    an    invitation    is 
*■        To   bathe   myself   in   blue. 
To  cleave   as  with   a   swimmer's   arms 
The  radiancy  through. 

'What   lies   beyond,   what   lies   behind. 
What   stretches   every  side  ? 

The  wind  is  growing  populous, 
The    air   is    deified. 


Things  touch   me,  now  the  blue's   alive, 

I  feel  the  whir  of  wings, 
And  little  clouds  go  flying  by 

On   pilgrim   wanderings. 

I  drink  the  very  color  where 
The  West  has  filled  his  cup; 

The  dizzy  stars  look  down   at  me, 
The  staring  world  looks  up. 


A  vagabond  in  scarlet  rags, 
A  lost  leaf  in  the  air, 

A  reckless,  eager,  joyous  thing 
The   wind  blows   everywhere. 


LINCOLN  GUARD  IS  DEAD. 

Sol.    Bevans    Wai    in    Theater    Niglu 
Booth   Shot   President'. 
.ST.    PA  til*    MINrJ  .    Dei-cn^-ar  31.— Col. 
lenry   T.  Bevans.    ci:T.    war   veteran    and 
nember  of  tlie  Secret  Service  detail  which 
<eas   guarding    President    I-.iue.olii    on      the 
light    of    his    assassination,    died    at    nn; 
dome  at  St.  Paul  yesterday.     Col.  Bevans, 
who    occupied    a    theater   box   near   Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  I  he  night  of  the   assassi- 
nation, saw  John    Wilkes  Booth   enter  the 
president's    box    and    shouted    a    warning 
just  as  the  assassin  opened    fire. 

Col.    Bevana   was    born   in    Marietta.    III.. 
In    1S39.     He   served    as   mayor  of    Morrl*. 
I  Minn.,   and   later   was  connected   with   the 
I  customs  department.  fT^3 
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(BY  HENRY  ROOD 
N  incident,  extraordinary  in  its 
curious  significance  occurred 
in  the  White  House  on  April 
iO^iJ  14,  IS65— jus!  49  years  ago 
next  Tuesday. 
On  thai  day  President  Lincoln  (oil 
his  personal  body  guard.  William  H. 
Crook,  that  lie  had  dreamed  ol'  hi;-'  im- 
pending assassination  during  three 
successive  nights— those  of  April  11, 
April  12  and  April   13. 

In  recalling  Hie  occurrence  at  his 
residence  in  Washington  Col.  Crook 
said  to  the  wriier  thai  he  had  never 
forgotten  I  he  shock  which  these  words 
caused. 

Lincoln,  worn  ,and  burdened  with 
cares  such  as  few  men  have  heen 
called  upon  to  suppori.  Put  upheld  by 
a  mighty  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
Ihe  cause  he  championed,  had  gone 
about  his  work  as  usual  (hat  day  of 
April  14,  1S65,  doing  with  all  his  ac- 
customed care  and  ability  that  which 
he  had  found  al  hand  lo  do.  Quiet, 
patient,  immovable  from  his  one  great 
purpose,  he  toiled  on  hour  after  hour. 
But  during  the.  day  he  paused  long 
enough, to  tell  his  guard,  without  espe- 
cial seriousness,  of  the  recurring 
dream   he  had   had. 

"After  the.  first  shock  caused  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words,"  said  Col.  Crook,  "my 
natural  impulse  was  lo  make  a  fight 
of  the  affair.  1  was  then  ;i  young 
man,  strong,  accustomed  lo  deal  with 
practical  matters  and  not  inclined  to 
place  much  importance  on  the  intan- 
gible and  mysterious.  Bui  now,  50 
years  afterward,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  Mr.  Lincoln's  remark  made 
me  very  uneasy.  For  one  thing,  the 
whole  country  was  strained,  anxiou;, 
distraught,  notwithstanding  the  belief 
that  hostilities  soon  were  to  end  with 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Union. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  suggested 
about  the  possibility  of  the  President's 
assassination.  As  his  personal  body- 
guard this  possibility  was  always  in 
my  mind;  and  every  moment  when  on 
duty  1  was  constantly  on  the  iookout 
for  some  sudden  attack.  It  was  my 
business  to  see  thai  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  expose  himself  needlessly;  and 
especially  to  see  that,  no  stranger  ap- 
proached him  witli  hands  covered  or 
concealed   in  any   way. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  for  j 

the     third   successive     tune     he     had  I 
dreamed  of  being  assassinated    I   said  ' 

5 hat    in   v.\y  jr'gmenl    '.'urther   ami    mi- 
usual   measures  should   be  undertaken ii 
without  an  hour's  delay  for  his  protec- 
tion.    He  looked  at   me  in   silence  for 
u  moment,  a  kindly  smile  in  his  great, 

\  tired  eyes,  and  then  siowly  shook  hii 

' head. 

"'No,'  he  said.  'If  anybody  is 
wicked  enough  to  want  to  k.'l  me  we 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.' 

"'Possibly  thai  is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' I  made  bold  to  answee  with  all 
respect,  'still  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  fact  makes  me  all  the  uoi'e  anx- 

.ious. li   :,  ^ 


\  "Well,  Crook,'  what  do  you  want  to 
do?'  he  said  tolerantly,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  my  feelings. 

"  'The  first  thing  1  want  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  cancel  your  engage- 
ment for  this  evening— to  stay  away 
from  Ford's  theater.' 

"  '1  can't  do  that  very  well,'  he  re- 
plied. 

"Then  1  almost  begged  him  to  do 
so  and  to  remain  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  thai  night.  But  he  would 
not  disappoint  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  others 
who  were, to  be  at  the  theater. 

"Finally  [  urged  him  to  let  me  stay 
on  duty  and  accompany  him  to  the 
theater,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  this 
either. 

"  'No,  Crook,'  he  said  kindly  but 
firmly;  'you  have  had  a  hard  day's 
work  already  and  must  go  home  to 
sleep  and  resl.  1  cannot  afford  to 
have  you  get  all  tired  out  and  ex- 
hausted.' 

"Then  the  President,  turned  and 
with  his  kind,  grave  face,  said: 

"'Good-by,  Crook.'  And  he  went  into 
iiis  own  room,  leaving  me  standing 
there  in    the  corridor. 

"As   the  door  closed  after    him     his 

final  words  repeated  themselves  to  me, 

seeming   to  echo  over  and  over  again. 

What   he      had     said      was,     'Good  by, 

Crook.'     II   was  the  first  time  he  had 

ever  iis^d  the  words.     Invariably  when 

we    parted    for    the    night,    he    to    seek 

rest    in    his   own    room,   leaving   me  to 

pace    up   and    down    that   corridor   out- 

|  side  the.   President's  apartment  on  the 

i  second-; floor  of  the    White    House,  he 

Iliad    said     'Good     night.    Crook:'-     Rut 

now,    tor   the   first    time,  he   had  said 

'Uood-by.' 

"As   I    turned   to    leave     for   my   own 
In  He  home,   there  to  get   what  sleep    I 
could,    t.  wondered      if      Mr.    Lincoln's 
!  final    words   meant  anything.      By  the 
|  lime  1   had  walked   through  the  White 
House    grounds    I    tried    to    put   them 
away  as  being  of  no  importance  what- 
ever.    I  tried  to  pull  myself  together, 
•  remembering     that     for   a   long   time 
I  there   h-ad   been   widespread   fears   lest 
i  some  murderer  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting near   Mr.   Lincoln.     Of  course  he 
'knew   of  such    fears  and   possibly   this 
knowledge   had  in   some  way  recurred 
to    him   while  asleep   and    had    caused 
the  thrice  repeated  dream. 

"It  was  not  long  after  I  had  left  the 
White  House  for  my  own  home  on 
that  14th  of  March,  186a,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  started  for  Ford's  theater. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  world  knew 
of  the  awful  deed  accomplished  there. 
But  the  world  did  not  know  until 
'afterward,  in  fact  the  world  at  large 
may  not  know  today,  just  how  Wilkes 
Booth  was  enabled  to  rush  into  the 
box  where  sat  the  President  and  shoot 
him  to  death,  although  the  incident  is 
mentioned  in  a  volume  of  recollections 
j  which  I  have  prepared  with  a  col- 
league. 

"The  President's  box,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  party  that  evening,  was 
i  not  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  It  was 
what  would  now  be  termed  a  box  in 
|  Hie  second  tier  and  on  a  level  with 
l.the   dress   circle   of   the   theater,   just 
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above  the  orclie&tra  seats. 

"When    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lincoln    and. 
theji;  j>arty  sat  down  in  theii;  box  that 


fateful  night,  the  guard  who  was  act- 
ing as  my  substitute  took  his  position 
afe-the  rear  of  the  bwty^teac  to-aa  en- 
trance leading  into  the  box  Trom  the 
dress  circle  of  the  theater.  He  was 
fully  armed.  His  orders  were  to 
stand  there  and  to  permit  no  unauthor- 
ized person  to  pass  into  the  box.  His 
orders  were  to  stand  there  and  protect 
the   President  at  all   hazards. 

"The  house  was  practically  in  dark- 
ness save  the  stage  whereon  the  play 
was  being  enacted.  The  bodyguard 
knew  why  he  was  stationed  just  out- 
side of  the  President's  box.  He  knew 
of  fears  that  some  assassin  would 
make  an  attempt  on  Lincolns  life  at 
the  first  opportunity.  He  know  how 
long  and  carefully  that  precious  life 
had  been  protected  in  every  possible 
way  He  knew  how  much  it  meant  to 
the  nation,  perhaps  to  the  future  of 
civilization.  But  as  he  stood  there  on 
the  post  of  duty  the  substitute  guard 
could  not  see  the  stage  nor  could  he 
see  the  actors,  although  he  could  near 
their  voices.  . 

-As  the  moments  sped  by  he  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  the.  play  , 
as  it  unfolded  itself  beyond  his  sight, 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  of  the  present  generation  his 
curiosity  overcame,  his  sense,  of  re- 
sponsibility. Feeling  himself  to  be 
nnwatched,  un-noticed  in  the  heater 
J  this  man  deliberately  deserted  his 
post  of  duty,  quietly  walked  down  the 
dimly  lighted  side  aisle  ot  the  thealei 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  very  last  row 
in  the  dress  circle. 

"It  was  then,  while.  President  Lin- 
coln was  thus  left  absolutely  unpro- 
tected through  ibis  guard's  amazing 
recklessness,  that.  Booth  rushed 
through  the  entrance  to  the  box  to 
murder  in  cold  blood  one  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  men  Cod  ever  placed 
on  earth.  When  the  substitute  guard 
realized  afterward  his  own  part  in 
the.  tragedy  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  remorse  that  he  died  of  its  effects. 

He   who    has    revealed   this   chapter 
of    history    connected    with    Lincolns 
assassination  is  now  a  man  of  75,  who 
has    occupied    a    responsible    position 
in  the  White  House  during  all  the  ad- 
ministrations that  have  come  and  gone 
since    he    first     was    called    there    to 
serve   Lincoln    nfearly    halt    a   century 
ago.    He  had  spent  nearly  all  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  in  a  small  village  in 
Maryland  and  aiter  serving  two  yeais 
[in    the   Union   army   had    obtained   an 
'appointment  to  the  Washington  police, 
force,   with   which    he   was   connected 
when  called   upon   to  act  as  Lincolns 
.personal  bodyguard. 
I     It    was     on     Thursday,  January,  5, 
1865,    that    young    Crook    was    in    his 
I  home,   near    First    and    M   streets,   N. 
W.,  off  duty  and  resting,  when  a  fellow 
.    metiber  of  the.  police  .force  called  and 
\  i asked  to  see  him.     Crook  went  to  the 
S  '  -nr  and  was  told  to  report  personally 


M<4 


House,    and    to   be   there    at  precisely 

c  „vi«>li  that  same  evening- 

8  °-of  "curse   I   was   surprised  ' satt 

Colonel  Crook  in  speaking  of  the  oc 
cu  mice,   "for   it    was   about   the   las 
SETS*    I    could    expect.      I    went 
S  into    the    house    and    my    wife 
asked  what  the  other  policeman  want- 
ed     When   1  told   her  she  seemed  to 
be'  great??  disturbed.     She   known. 
u  ell  enough  to  know  that  I  could  take 
care    ot    myself      under      almost    any 
fmaginarv   circumstances,   but   the   re- 
pon'bility    of    guarding    the    life    of 
President    Lincoln    seemed    to    her   to 
be  more  than   1  should  undertake. 
!     -Shortly   before  8  o'clock  that  eve- 
!ainf  I   walked    from   my  home  to  the 
White    House,    went   directly    upstairs 
to  the  President's  office  and  to  Id  the 
doorkeeper    just    outside    that    1    had 
been   ordered   to   report  to  trie    Iresi 
Sent   personally.     He   at   once   threw 


open  the  door  and  1  walked  in.  It 
was  then  exactly  8  o'clock,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  sat  in  a  revolving  chair  on 
the  further  side  of  the  room  before 
an  old  fashioned  desk,  over  which  he 
was  bending  while  examining  some 
papers. 

'•He    looked    up    as    1    entered    and 

lsaid:  •     ur    w 

'"Mr  President,  my  name  is  w.vti. 

Crook.  I»have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  you  for  duty  as  your  personal  body- 
guard.' 

"'All  right,  Crook,'  the  President  re- i 
sponded,  and     turned     to     his  papers 
again.     I   at  onc£  left  the  office  and  j 
went  down  stairs  and  sought  Thomas  i 
H.  Pendell,  who  told  me  to  stand  neaK  | 
the  President    as  soon    as    he  should  | 
i  appear  for  the  regular  Thursday  even- 
ing  levee    or   public    reception,   which 
soon  was  to  commence.    The  President 
'and  his  party  appeared  at  precisely  9 
o'clock,  coming  from  the  living  rooms 
of    the    President's    household    to    the 
main  floor  of  the  White  House  by  a 
private  stairway   at   the  western   end 
of    the    great    building.     From     that 
night  until  the  night   he  was  shot  it 
"was  my  great  privilege  to  look  after 
the  life  and  safety  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln."  , 

There  are  few  men,  if  any,  in  the 
country  who  have  such  a  wealtft  of 
vivid  remembrance  as  Col.  Crook  has 
about  intimate  life  in  the  White  House 
during  the  past  half  century.  And  none 
has  furnished  more  entertaining  ac- 
counts of  the  doings  of  one  President's 
family  after  another.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Johnson  he  had  vari- 
ous duties  to  perform,  and  even  then 
had  developed  presence  and  habits  of 
Chesterfleldian  courtesy  which  long 
ago  became  his  real  nature. 

Col.  Crook  is  now  in  his  75th 
year,  but  he  is  active,  bright,  cheery 
and  optimistic  to  the  last  degree.  His 
most  pronounced  characteristic  is  an 
invariable  charm  of  manner,  a  digni- 
fied courteousness,  a  sympathetic  atti- 
J3uje,  «thica  i»jwJ3Wk*d  iaJftis.M M 


was  In  Frank  H.  Stockton,  as  it  lain 
another  remarkable  American,  Wll. 
Ham  Dean  Howells.  Col  Crook  is  an- 
other example  of  the  well  known  fact 
that  a  habit  of  cheerfulness  has  much 
to  do  with  length  of  days  and  good 
health.  ■ 

But  there   are     three     things     Col. 
Crook   does   not   like  to  dwell   upen-- 
that  terrible  night  ot   April   14.  1*5 
that  second   hour  of  tragedy   on  Jul^ 

2,  1881,  when  Garfield  was  shot,  and 
.the  afternoon  of  Friday,  September  6, 
1901,  when  McKinley,  sinking  to  the 
ground  in  his  moment  of  supreme 
ager.i  ,-,  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
M)U<  n,  president  of  the  Buffalo  ex- 
posing.  and  gasped: 

"Cg.-i.  lyou— Cortolyou!  My  wife- 
be  careful  about  her.  Slip-'s  sleeping- 
break  the  news  gently  to  her." 

Today  there  are  very  few  if  any  still 
living  who  were  in  public  life  when 
Col.  Crook  first  went  to  the  White 
House  to  guard  Abraham  Lincoln.  One 
after  another  they  have  passed  away, 
and  in  many  cases  their  children.  It 
is  but  natural   that  a  day  or  two  ago 


1 


I  he  wroie  to  a  f-iend: 
"I  sometimes    'eel  ver 


evening,    as    planned.      Lincoln    inti^.  id, 
and  furthermore  would  not  hear  of  Crook 
accompanying  him.    He  ordered  Crook  to 
go  home  and  rest.     As  they  parted,  Lin- 
coln failed  to  say  "Good  night"— the  only.; 
time  he  ever  failed  to  say  it,  said  Crook,  j 
Colonel   Crook   also   always  maintained 
that  the  substitute  guard  that  night  be- 
came interested  In  the  play  and  left  hie 
post  of  duty,  and  that  if  he  himself  had 
been    present,    Booth    would   never   have 
entered  the  theater  box  to  shoot  Lincoln. 
Carried   News  to  Johnson. 
-It  TnkTColonel  Crook,  who,  during  the 
next  administration,  carried  to  President 
|  Johnson   the   first   news   of  his  acquittal 
[  on  impeachment   charges.     He  served  as 
Johnson's  bodyguard,  and  on  the  daytb* 
;  ^verdict    was   expected  '  he    was   on   hand 
When   he   was  told  the  news  he  ran  all 
the  way   from  the   capltol   to  the  White 
House.     The   president's  eyes   filled   with 
tears,  and  he  gulped  when  Colonel  Crook 
burst  in  with  the  tidings,  later  thanking 
him  warmly  for  his  trouble. 

Colonel    Crook    was   unusually    close   to 
President  Grant  and  the  members  of  his 
family,    and    in    1870    he    was    appointed 
"executive   clerk   to   the   president   of  the 
United   States.'     Later,    In  1877,    President 
Grant  made  him  disbursing  officer  of  the 
White  House,  the  position  he  held  during 
the    succeedmg    administrations.      It    was 
during  the  Grant  administration  that  life 
at   the   White    House   began   to  be   more 
ceremonial. 
Colonel     Crook     told     how     he  .  drove 
President     Garfield's     assassin, 
ficer  of  the  White  House,  who  was  4  away  from  the  White  House  on   occas- 


BODY  GUARD  OF 
LINCOLN  IS  DEAD1 

Colonel  Crook,  Who  Had  Seen  Fifty 

Years  on  White  House  Staff, 

Passes  Away. 

WORKED  WITH  TWELVE  CHIEFS 

WASHINGTON,      March^lS.   — 

Colonel  W.  H.  Crook,  disbursing  of-  ;  Guiteau, 


President   Lincoln's   bodyguard,   and 

who  has  been  intimately  acquainted 
j  with     every     president     since     1860, 

died  today  at  his  home  here.  He 
|  had  been  sick  with  pneumonia  more 

than  a  week. 


I  ions   before    he   finally   succeeded   in  kill- 
ing the  president.     Guiteau  had   been  ac- 
customed to  go   into  the  reception  room, 
ask    after    the    health    of    the    president, 
'stay  a  short  time  and  have.    He  became 
[obnoxious  one  day,  and  orders  were  given 
I  to   keep   him   away.     On   the   morning  of 
'  the    assassination    the    man    returned    to 


President    Wilson    expressed    deep  jl  a3k    about    the    president's    health,    and 
regret    when     informed    of     Colonel  rCrook  was   worried,    when   he   heard   ofi 


Crook's  death.  Last  January  the 
colonel  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary as  an  attache  of  the  White 
Hose,  u 

Colonel  Crook  Is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Garton,  whi> 
is  96  years  old. 

Knew    Twelve    Presidents. 

Fifty  years  of  service  as  a  White  House 
employe,  through  the  administrations  of 
twelve  presidents,  made  Colonel  William 
TI.  Crook  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures 
in  the  national  capital,  and  in  his  old  age 


the  affair.  The  president  was  not  told 
of  his  fears,  however,  and  in  one  of 
his  books  of  White  House  memories, 
Cook  tells  how  he  found  Garfield  turn- 
ing hand  springs  with  his  sons  that 
morning. 

Made   Suuirrel   Soup   for   Garfield. 

Crook   was  in  one  of  the  White   House 

windows,     when     Garfi:;li     was     brought 

j,,  back  after  being  shot.    The  president  was 

conscious  and  waved  hid  hand  to  a  group 

of    White    House    employes.      Warren    BL 

Young,  another  veteran  White  House  em- 

ijploye,     and    friend    of    Crook,    was    with 

lj  Garfield,    when    he    diad,    and    gave    the 


left  himtrich  in  personal  reminiscences  ||  first  announcement  to  the  world.  While 
of  the  intimate  side  of  White  House  life,  j!  the  president  was  still  hovering  between 
The  assassinations  of  Lincoln  and  Gar-  ji  life  and  death.  Crook  heard  that  he 
field,  various  wedding  at  the  White  ;!  would  be  helped  by  some  squirrel  soup, 
House,  and  the  impeachment  of  President  i' so  he  obtained  a  special  permit,  shot 
Johnson  Mere  among;  numerous  events  :  some  squirrels,  and  supplied  the  soup, 
which  Colonel  Crook  recalled,  in  memoirs   |     Colonel    Crook    saw    five    White    House 


of  his  half  century  of  White  House  serv-  : 
i  c<\  I 

He  was  taken  from  the  Washington  po-  ' 
lice  lone  in  isiw  and  appointed  President 
[Lincoln's  bodyguard.  Prior  to  this  he 
had  served  in  'he  Union  armv.  He  ac- 
companied Lincoln  on  many  of  his  walks 
and  drives,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  watch 
over  the  president  during  public  recep- 
tions- 

C'olonel  Crook  told  often  of  how,  on  the 
afternoon  before  Lincoln's  assassination, 
the  president  had  come  to  him  in  confi-  j 
deuce  and  said  that  on  three  successive ! 
nights  he  had  had  dreams  which  foretold1 
his  murder.  Crook  thereupon  begged  the] 
president  not  to  go  to  the  theater  that  J 


marriages.  He  collected  letters  and  other 
momentoes  of  the  various  presidents  un- 
der whom  he  served.  Including  notes 
from  all  the  presidents,  who  spoke  In 
the  highest  terms  of  hi*  faithfulness  and 
abilities.  On  the  occasion  of  his  fifth 
anniversary  of  entering  the  White  House 
service,  which  he  celebrated,  January, 
1915,  he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
cane,  given  by  President  Wilson  and 
members  of  the  White  House  staff.  . 


A   Lincoln   Guard 

Editor   National    Tribune-     t 
private    of    Cant      »,.,?.     I    was    a' 
Co.  E,   146th  I?l       „/aU    A-    Hayes'sj 
boys  tha     met     lie     flWaS  0ne  ot  U» 
at  Springfieldni  ?'    the   dePot 

of  Lincofi  arrived"  ot^,he  bo<^ 
IMay  3.  1865,  and  w?i  nedllesday' 
guards  that  guarded  tL"6  °f  the 
^e  State  Caoitni  ,'  u  he  reniain-s  to 
'Lincoln  laid  In  J 1Jeret.the  b^y  of 
May   4     when    thV   *    te     tU1     Tuesday 

There   were  "  Ou^se  e"?^   t0°k  plac- 
:  the  St.  Louis  Germ    J Ptj'   s]n&ers,    and 

the    music       it    Zt ntlfan,d  finished, 
,^ddest      funera!^     ever    In*   ?nd 
strong-    men     bowed     ft  attended.! 

I  wept    as    thowh      L      ?selves    and 


0/  /?/. 

dwiy?!S?ient'T^d   °ne   who™   they 
passed  thru  the  State  H^    °!    P*°»}&\ 

last   sad    look   on    th.  JSe   t0   tak0   a 

it'",'-;?  IPrBf"^"-^ 

removed   from  the  4  .t/r?      ns    were 
cemetery,    about :    two mn.TZ  \°  the' 
where  they  were  paniS^I 

^nt^^v^r-^^; 

ueth  in    vol     wmp^e1,  o£  Co-   p. 

from   any  oT  the  lovs^wP6    t0    ^ 
my   recent,  %& 7*%  ™™  in 
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LINCQL,N'§   BODYGUARD    AT   BIG"  REUNION 


O      ,     DEFENDERS  OF  WftSMNGrOflJN  CITY  FOE  GRAND  &&/Tew  El 

"'""  ' ' ' i ' ".  '.'    ' ' '         *   * i        '    "         '         ii     • 


Among  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  assembled  In 
Washington  for  the  grand  encamp- 
ment and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
grand  review  of  September,  1865,  were 
.veterans  who  fought  in  1864  at  Fort 
^Stevens,  near  Washington,  to  save  the 
northern  capital  from  capture  by  the 
Raiding  forces   of     General     Jubal  ^A, 


Early.  Some  of  these  old  soldiers  were 
photographed  at  the.  site  of  Port 
Stevens.  Eight  survivors  of  Lincoln's 
bodyguard  answered  to  their  names  at 
Fifteenth  and  D  streets,  N.  W,  not  far 
from  the  White  House,  where  the 
guard  quartered  its  horses  during  the 
war.  Dr.  George  C.  Ashman,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Western  Reserve 
iMedic^l  Cpljpge  at   Cleveland,  P.,   pre- 


sided. A  unique  couple  at  the  reunion 
is  composed  of  Major  Martin  Suter  of 
Ohio,  aged  96,  and  his  son,  Rufus  W. 
Suter,  of  Baltimore,  aged  72.  Father 
and  son  enlisted  together  in  the  Fourth 
Maryland  regiment,  in  which  the  father 
was-  promptly  mHd©  captain.  His  son, 
who  was  then  only  eighteen,  afterward 
became  sergeant 


CJL 
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J     WRIGHT 


Lincoln's     Famous    Bodyguard    With 
Violin  of  Which   He  Was 
So  Fond.  ,- 

- -j_n  r   J-'-L 

COL  CROOK  DEAD 



Lincoln's  Body  Guard  Dur- 
ing Civil  War  Passes 
Away  at  Capital. 

iVs 

HALF  CENTURY  IN  [ 

FEDERAL  SERVICE? 

: I 


Interesting  Character  in  White  House 
Circles,  Having  Served  During  Ad-f 
ministration  of  Twelve  Presidents— I 
Veteran  Attache  of  White  House; 
Who  Could  Recall  Many  Historical1 
Incidents  in  Lives  of  Presidents. 


— i ! • 

i 
Washington,     March     13.  —  Colonel  t 

Crook,  disbursing  officer  of  the  White  [ 

House,    who    was    President    Lincoln's 

•body   guard,    and    who   has    been    inti-/ 
mately  acquainted  >vlth  every  president 
since  I860,  died  here  today. 

President  Wilson  expressed  deep  re- 
gret when  informed  of  Colonel  Crook's, 
death.     .Last  January  the  colonel  eel- 

I  ebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an. 

employe  of  the  White  House.     Colonel  j 
Crook  was  survived  by     his     mother,  j 

.Mrs.   Mary'  L  Garton,  who  is  66  years' 

h*±.— — - — —  " i 

Fifty  years  of  service  as  a  White1 
House  employe,  thru  the  administra- J 
tions  of  twelve  presidents,'1  made  Col.  j 
William  H.  Crook  one  of  the  most  fa-  j 
miliar  figures  in  the  national  capital,  j 
and  iri  his  old  age  left  him  rich  in  I 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  intimate  . 
side  of  White  House  life.  The  ae-  j 
sassinations  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  j' 
various  weddings  at  the  White  House,  r 
and  the  impeachment  of  President  ; 
Johnson,  were  among  numerous  events  ! 
which   Colonel  Crook  recalled. 

He  was  taken  from  the  Washington  J 
police  force  in  1865  and  appointed  1 
President  Lincoln's  body  guard.  Prior! 
to    this   he    has    served    in    the      union  i 


army.  He  accompanied  Lincoln  on 
many  of  his  walks  and  drives,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  presi- 
dent during  public  lecept'ons. 

Could    Have   Saved    Lincoln. 

Colonel  Crook  told  often  of  how,  on 
the  afternoon  before  Lincoln's  'as- 
sassination, the  president  luu!  come  to 
him  in  confidence  and  said  that  on 
three  successive  nights  he  had  had 
dreams  which  foretold  his  murder. 
Crook  thereupon  "begged  the  president 
not  to  go  to  the  theater  that  evening, 
as  planned.  Lincoln/ insisted,  and  fur- 
thermore would  not  hear  -,t  Crook  ac- 
companying him.  He  ordered  Crook  to 
go  home  and  rest.  As  they  parted, 
Lincoln  failed  to  say  "Good  night" — the 
only  time  he  ever  failed  to  say  it,  said 
Crook.  t 

Colonel  Crook  also  always  main- 
tained that  the  substitute  guard  that 
night  became  interested  in  the  play 
and  left  his  post  of  duty,  and  that  if 
he  himself  had  been  present,  Booth 
would  never  have  entered  the  theater 
box  to  shoot  Lincoln. 

Coloned  Crook  was  unusually  close  to 
President  Grant  and'  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  in  1870  he  was  appoint- 
ed "ftxp.ciit.ivp  clerk,  tfl  the  npesirlept  fl£ 
the  united  States."  Later,  in  1877, 
President  Grant  made  him  disbursing 
officer  of  the  White  House,  the  position 
he  held  during  the  succeeding  admin- 
istrations. It  was  during  the  Grant  ad- 
ministration that  life  at  the  White 
House  began  to  be  more  ceremonial. 

Drove  Guiteau  From  White  House. 

Colonel  Crook  told  bow  he  drove 
Guiteau,  President  Garfield's  assassin, 
away  from  the  White  House  on  oc- 
casions before  he  finally  succeeded  in 
killing  the  president.  Guiteau  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  into  the  recep- 
tion room,  ask  after  the  health  of  the 
president,  stay  a  short  time  and  leave. 
He  became  obnoxious  one  day,  and 
orders  were  given  to  keep  him  away. 
On  the  morning  of  the  assassination 
the  man  returned  to  ask  about  the 
president's  health,  and  Crook  waa 
worried  when  he  heard  of  the  affair. 
The  president  was  not  told  of  his  fears, 
however,  and  in  one  of  his  books  of 
White  House  memories,  Crook  tells 
how  he  found  Garfield  turning  hand 
springs  with  hts  sons  that,  morning. 

Witnessed  White  House  Weddings. 

Colonel  Crook  saw  five  White  House 
marriages.  He  collected  letters  and 
other  mementos  of  the  various  presi- 
dents under  whom  he  served,  including 
notes  from  all  the  presidents  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  faithfulness 
and  abilities.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  entering  the 
White  House  service,  which  he  cele- 
brated January,  1915,  he  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  cane,  given  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  members  of  the  White 
House  staff.  -    i:.\lYk  I 


COL.    W.    H.    CROOK    HAS    SERVED 

ALL  THE   PRESIDENTS  SINCE 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


HE  IS  A  STRIKING  CHARACTER 

Half  Century  at  Call  of  Presidents  Still  ; 

Finds    Him    Erect   and   Active — 

Tells  of   Night  the  Presi- 

dent   Was  Shot. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  5.— "Two, of 
my  men,  Crook  and  Alexander,  have  been 
drafted  and  I  cannot  spare  them.— A. 
Lincoln." 

"i'our  long  service  in  the  office  of  the 
president  is  a  testimonial  to  your  fidel- 
ity   to   duty.— William    H.   Tart." 

Stretched  between  the  periods  of  the 
two  notes  above  is  a  notewortny  career 
Of  a  typical  American  citizen.  They 
were  written  to  Colonel  William  H. 
Crook,  chief  disbursing  officer  at  the 
white  house,.  Today  Colonel  Crook 
rounded  out  a  complete  half  century 
In  the  service  of  the  government.  Dur- 
ing that  entire  period  he  has  been  on  j 
duty  at  the  beck  and  call  of  presidents,  j 
iAIl  he  has  served  well  and  among  his 
!  most  prized  souvenirs  are  letters  attest- 
ing to  this  fact  in  their  own  handwrit- 
ing. 

crook  has  had  an  active  part  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
Ce  executive  department.  Today,  straight 
JUL  arrow^- -bis—white  beard  s.quarely~- 
cut,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  the  viX 
eaiid  vigor  of  youth,  he  appears  younger 
than  many  of  his  associates.  And  he 
takes  as  deep  an  interest  in  current  af- 
fairs as   the   youngest  appointed   clerk, 

The  coloaiel  was  born  In  Prince  Georges  j 
county,    Maryland.   In.  the  troublous  days 
'  before  the  war  between  the  states  he  es-j 
poused   the  cause  of  the  north.   As  a  re- 
sult he  was  driven  from  home  January  1. 
1861,  taking  refuge  in  York,  Pa.  He  came 
'to  Washington  on  Washington's  birthday 
of  that  year  and  following  President  Lin- 
coln's first   call   for  troops   enlisted   April 
lb.  1861.  Colonel  Crook  served  as  a  member 
of  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Volun- 
teers.     Immediately  after    he    was    dis- 
charged  from   the  army.   Crook  was   ap- 
pointed a    member  of  the     Metropolitan 
police  as  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
were  then  known.  Finally  the  white  house 
'issued   a  requisition  for   policemen  to  act  j 
as    special    guards    to    President    Lincoln! 
and  Crook  was  one  of  those  detailed. 
Wanted  to  Go  With  Linooln. 
It    was   January   6,     1866.    that     Colonel 
Crook    began    his     duties   in    the     white 
house.    At   that    time    the   president    had , 
an    office   on    the   second    floor   composed  I 
of  two  rooms.  One  of  these  President  Lin- 
coln used.  The  other  was  •utllijzed  by  his 
secretary. 

The    day    of    the    night    that    President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated   Crook  was   on  j 
duty.      He   told  of   that  day   as  follows: 
•'I  was  with  the  president  all  day.  Late 
in    the    afternoon    we    went    to    the    war 
department,    where   I    sat   for    two   hours 
In    Secretary    Stanton's    office    while    the! 
president     discuased      events    with      him. 
When  we  left  there  we  walked  I  across  to  j 
the   white  houser-The    president  ~rot<l   Tn*~ 
•that    he    was    going    to    the    theater    that 
"night,    I    asked    him    whether   in   view    of 
!  the  danger  I   ought  not  to  go  with  him.  ; 
He    said    there  jwas    no    need.       As    wo  j 
reached   the   door   leading   into   the  white  { 
house   he    turned    to    me,    and    extending, 
his  hand,  said: 
i     "  'Good-by,  Creole!'       g  > 


FERRY  L  AUSTIN 


Was  Member  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Bodyguard    for    18 
Months  During  Civil  War. 

!  FUNERAL  TUES.  AFTERNOON 


Waukegan's  leading  patriot,  Perry 
L.  Austin,  probably  the  best  known 
civil  war  veteran  in  Lake  county,  died 
at  his  home,  111  Chestnut  street,  Wau- 
kegan,  late  Saturday  afternoon,  pneu- 
monia being  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  daath. 

Mr.  Austin,  who  for  18  months  was 
the  bodyguard  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  a  real  patriot 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in- 
stilling patriotism  into  the  hearts  of 
school  children.  He  has  delivered 
patriotic  addresses  in  practically 
every  school  and  public  building  in  the 
county.  It  was  his  ambition,  and  one 
which  he  practically  realized,  to  see  • 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  j 
every  school  house  in  the  county.         | 

At  his  home  he  had  a  Hag  pole  and  j 
made  it  his  business  to  keep  Old  Glory 
Hying    there    every     day     except    in 
stormy  weather.     Thousands  of  Wau-  , 
kegan  and    Lake    county   people    will  . 
remember  him   as   the  oh»eia4-  "Uncle~ 
Sam,"    and    he    appeared   as    such    in 
practically  every  patriotic     parade    in 
the  city  for  a  great  many  years. 

Perry  L.  Austin  was  born  in  East 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1844,  the  : 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  ' 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  M.,  11th  Now  York 
Volunteer  Cavaiary,  in  Gen.  Winneld 
Scott's  famous  "9t)0." 

First  Meets  Lincoln 

Enlisting  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  his  uni- 
form was  supposed  to  be  awaiting  him 
at  Albany  but  upon  Lis  arrival  there  | 
the  uniforms  were  tool  forthcoming 
and  his  company  went  to  Washington, 
L>.  C.  Austin  being  clad  in  blue  jeans. 
While  being  reviewed  by  President 
Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator  sing- 
led out  Austin,  who  was  the  tallest  in 
the  company,  measuring  six  feet  and 
two  inches,  shook  the  .soldier's  hand 
and  said:  "You  look  to  me  like  a  rail- 
splitter." 

'"I've  split  many  a  one,"  Austin  re- 
plied. Austin  was  selected  as  Lin- 
coln's ,bodyguard,  which  included  ojily 
.six-footers.  He  was, stationed  at  Camp 
J&elief,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  18 
months  and  theo  fought  in  various 
battles  in  the  Southern  states  until; 
the  end  of  the  w^ar.  He*  rose  to  the 
rant  or  first  sergeant. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the.  war' 
he  was  married  t  o  Ara  bell  L.  Stoddard, 
and  came  to  Wauktfgan  in  1869.  He 
lived  in  U  log  cabin  at  the  corner  of. 
J9tu  and  McAlistei-:  avenue  on  the" 
piaco  known  as  MeAlister  farm,  which 
was  owned  ai  that  time  by  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin's uncle. 

About  four  years  later  he  went  to 
work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which 
he  followed  for  35  years.  He  was 
senior  member  of  .the  firm  of  P.L.! 
Austin  &  Son  for  20  years,  when  he, 
&!&9&JflS&,<&.  Ui&Jrgt^uUdiiiSS  J|& 


i  wonted  upon  was   the  present   court; 
(house.  | 

Y-       Was   Ardent   Church   Worker 

'.     He  wa3  a  life  long  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  in  which     he    was     a 

d#ason  at  the  lime  of  his  death. 

He  was  always  an  earnest  worker  in 
the  G.  A.  P.,  of  which  he  Lad  been 
commander  "and  as  patriotic  instruc- 
TOTrit"'warrTTTs"~rrearc'st~"»Je^iie'  10  see 
the  flag  floating  over  every  school  in 
the  county,  and  over  all  public  build- 
ings. Patriotism  seemed  to  be  the 
keynote  of  his  existence. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  member  ot 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge  of  which  lie  was 
a  Past  Grand. 

.  His  wife  passed  away  20  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  lived  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Brunicon,  111 
Chestnut  street.  There  were  five  child- 
ren, three  of  whom  survive.  Beside 
Mrs.  Jirunicon  there  are  two  sons, 
Willis  S.  and  Charles  P.  Austin,  all  of 
this  city.  He  is  also  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  LaFayett^  C, 
of  Florence,  Colo.,  and  Cassius  P. 
Austin,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Endsley,  both 
of  Alton,  Kas. 

Realized   End  was   Near 

During  this  fall  Mr.  Austin  seemed 
to  realize  that  the  end  was  drawing 
near.  A  Sun  reporter,  a  few  months 
ago,  accosted  Mr.  Austin  one  day  and 
said  he  would  like  to  talk  over  the  ex- 
periences the  veteran  had  while  he 
was  Lincoln's  bodyguard.  "Well,  you 
will  have  to  do  it  soon,  my  boy,"  Mr. 
Auctin  replied,  "because  I'm  s'ipping 
fast." 

Mr.  Austin's  son,  Willis  S.  Austin 
has  been  planning  to  move  to  Cali- 
fornia for  some  lime.  His  father  .- 
to  him  not  long  ago:  "Son,  1  guess  you 
can't  go  until  winter."  Just  a  few 
days  ago  Mr.  Austin  said:  "Willis  1 
guess  you  won't  be  able  to  go  until 
spring." 

Although  he  knew  he  did  not  have 
long  to  live,  Mr.  Austin  never  com- 
plained, and  not  even  members  of  his 
family  knew  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  malady  that  would  cause  his 
death  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Austin  truly  was  one  of  Wau- 
kegan's grand  old  men  and  his  mem- 
ory will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the 
thousands  of  children  to  whom  he 
talked  and  admonished  to  be  patrio- 
tic and  upright. 

Funeral  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  at  the  Baptist  church,  the 
Grand  Army  in  charge  the  services 
immediately  following  the  regular 
church  services.  The  Odd  Fellows  in 
charge  of  the  rites  at  the  grave. 
Burial  in  Oakwood  cemetery. 
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DEATH   OF   COMRADE 
McBRIDE. 

At  our  age  we  must  expect  funerals 
constantly,  bereavements  all  the  time  of 
men  whose  leadership  we  have  admired 
and  followed,  and  whose  comradeship 
we  have  cherished.  There  is  a  contin- 
ual call  upon  our  sympathies,  our  affec- 
tion, and  our  grief,  but  a  call  of  some- 
what  more  than  usual  importance  comes 
in  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Comrade  R.  W.  'MclBride,  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Comrade    MoBride   was    a   good   soldier, 

an    excellent  ritiien,  a   leader  in   the  'bar 

of    Indiana,    anh    in    every    way    a     most 

estimable    niajjJ^He    served    during    the 

Civil     War    in    the    Lincoln    body    guard, 

and  is  said   to  be  the  last  member  of  that 

unique     organization.       He     entered     the 

Grand    Army    at    an    early    date,    and    his 

ability  procured  him  promotions  until   in 

:  1920   he   was    Commander   of  the    Depart-  { 

ment  of  Indiana.     In   1921  he  was  elected; 

Senior  Vice    Commander-in-Chief.     Since  ! 

that   time    he    lias  'been    serving   as  Judge' 

Advocate    General    for    the   Commanders-' 

!  iu-Chief,    and     his     decisions     have     been1 

marked   with  judicial  ability.     He  was   in 
.  that   office    when    he    died. 

His  widow  is  Past  National  President 
of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  and  his 
daughter,  Catherine  McBride  Hosier,  is 
the  present  incumbent  of  that  office. 
His  son  distinguished  himself  as  a  ma- 
chine gunner  during  the  World  War  and 
received  the  Victoria  cro^s  from  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  England. 

We  have  sustained  a  severs  loss  in 
the    death    of  Comrade   McBride 


Lincoln  Guard  Member  Faints 


Gincinnati,  0.,  Aug.  26-  The  per- 
formance of  a  historical  play  depicting 
the  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Civil  War  was  halted  yesterday  when 
the  last  surviving  member  ef  the  guard 
of  eight  that  stood  over  the  President's 
body  65  years  ago.  fainted. 

As  an  actor  whoBe  resemblance  to  the 
Emancipator  was  considered  remark- 
able strode  onto  the  stage,  Steven  G. 
Weaver,  87  jears  old,Cincinnati,  swoon- 
ed. The  commotion  stopped  tha  per- 
formance and  tRe  veteran  waB  carried 
out.  Quickly  revived  however,  Weaver 
said:  "I  never  in  my  life  saw  anyone 
look  bo  much  like  Lincoln."  One  of 
the  first  to  aid  Weaver  was  Smith  Stim- 
mel.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  last  survivor  of  tMe 
mounted    military   guard   that    served 

Lincoln  duiing  the  war.  They  had  been 

seated  together. 
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Pioneer  Dies 


Smith  Stimmell,  sole  survivor 
of  Lincoln's  bodyguard.    / 


/  foi 

BODYGUARD 
FOR  LINCOLN 
DIESJlT  92 

Sole  Survivor  of  Civil  War 
Honor  Group  Was  Pioneer 
Attorney  in  North  Dakota 

FARGO  (N.  D.)  April  15.  UP)— 
Smith  Stimmell,  92  years  of  age, 
sole  survivor  of  President  Lincoln's 
bodyguard  during  the  Civil  War  and 
pioneer  Fargo  attorney,  died  late 
yesterday  at  his  home  here.  Death 
was  due  to  complications  of  old 
age. 

Stimmell  left  Ohio  Wesleyah  Uni- 
versity to  join  the  Seventh  Inde- 
pendent Ohio  Cavalry  from  which 
President  Lincoln's  bodyguard  was 
chosen. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his 
studies,  practiced  law  in  Cincin- 
nati and  finally  moved  to  Fargo. 
He  was  prominent  here  in  Republic- 
an politics  and  was  active  national- 
ly in  the  G.A.R. 
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BODY-GUARD  "TOOK" 


There  were  many  body-guards  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  served  during  his  occupancy  of  the  White  House 
and  there  were  a  still  larger  number  guarding  his  body 
after  his  death,  but  one  name  stands  out  among  them, 
over-shadowing  to  some  extent  all  of  the  others.  This 
man  was  William  H.  Crook,  whom  "Tad"  Lincoln  called 
"Took".  We  find  "Took"  and  "Tad"  were  often  together. 

It  would  be  unjust  indeed,  to  call  attention  to  door- 
keeper Pendel,  recently  featured  in  Lincoln  Lore,  and 
not  mention  body-guard  Crook. 

For  about  four  months,  Pendel  served  as  a  member 
of  the  company  of  four  body-guards  in  the  White  House, 
but  on  his  promotion  as  doorkeeper,  William  H.  Crook 
became  his  successor  and  served  in  the  capacity  as  per- 
sonal guard  to  the  President  until  the  assassination. 
Crook  continued  on  at  the  White  House  through  five 
administrations. 

The  vacancy  made  in  the  guard  by  Pendel's  transfer 
caused  Crook  to  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Mansion  on 
January  4,  1865  and  his  first  duty  at  a  public  function 
was  as  a  guard  at  the  White  House  reception  on  the 
evening  of  January  9.  Crook  must  have  been  about  the 
only  man  in  Washington  at  that  time  who  had  the 
courage  to  detain  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  carry  her  wraps  with  her  into  the  reception 
room.  For  fear  that  some  unfriendly  person  might  hide 
concealed  weapons,  all  guests  at  this  reception  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  wraps  in  the  cloak  room.  Mrs. 
Sprague  became  quite  angry,  but  Crook  insisted  that  his 
instructions  be  complied  with. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Lincoln's  body-guard  for 
presenting  a  picture  of  him  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
servants.  While  Crook  was  serving  his  apprenticeship, 
during  the  first  few  days  in  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Lincoln  noted  that  he  was  rather  nervous  and  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  make  him  feel  at  ease.  Crook  appreciated 
this  thoughtfulness  and  stated  that  "Lincoln's  manner 
was  due  to  the  intuitive  sympathy  with  everyone.  .  .  . 
His  sympathy  was  shown  particularly  to  those  who  were 
subordinate  to  him.  The  statesman  who  came  to  consult 
him,  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  party  who  has  chosen  him,  never  had  the 
consideration  from  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  gave  the  humblest 
of  those  who  served  him." 

Another  interesting  reminiscence  Crook  has  left  us 
is  with  respect  to  Lincoln's  restless  nights.  He  states 
that  in  his  patrol  duty  in  the  White  House  when  he 
came  near  the  President's  room  after  a  day  of  unusual 
anxiety,  that  he  could  hear  the  President's  deep  breath- 
ing. Crook  said,  "I  have  heard  him  moan  in  his  sleep. 
It  gave  me  a  curious  sensation."  He  further  continued, 
"I  would  stand  there  and  listen  until  a  sort  of  panic 
stole  over  me.  If  he  felt  the  weight  of  things  so  heavily 
how  much  worse  the  situation  of  the  country  must  be 
than  any  of  us  realized!" 

One  of  the  conclusions  which  Crook  made  is  of  in- 
terest when  he  states  that  during  his  40  years  service 
in  the  White  House,  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
Executive  Mansion  had  been  "so  entirely  given  over 
to  the  public  as  during  Lincoln's  administration." 


A  rather  sympathetic  note  which  Mr.  Crook  sounds  on 
referring  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  refreshing  and  he  said  that 
he  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  when  he  was  on  day  duty. 
He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  few  realized  how  exacting 
were  the  duties  of  her  position.  He  furthermore  com- 
mented that  a  set  of  china  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  chose 
for  the  White  House  was  in  his  opinion  the  handsomest 
that  had  ever  been  used  there.  Lincoln's  body-guard 
also  commented  upon  Mrs.  Lincoln's  interest  in  charity 
cases  that  were  called  to  her  attention  and  concluded 
by  saying  "She  was  kind  to  all  the  employees  of  the 
White  House.    I  think  she  was  very  generally  liked." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of  some  of  the 
visitors  whom  Crook  claims  came  quite  regular  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  President  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  mentions  General  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Gurley,  Surgeon  Barnes,  General  Halleck,  General  Farns- 
worth,  Attorney  General  Speed,  and  Marshall  Lamon. 
Secretary  Welles  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  most  closely  associated  with  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  manner  toward  those  who  criticised  him  is 
emphasized  by  Crook  when  he  says  Lincoln  did  not  grow 
impatient  with  Thad  Stephans,  nor  make  any  reply  to 
Duff  Green  who  insulted  him.  Neither  did  he  become 
disloyal  to  Chase  or  other  high  officers  who  felt  superior 
to  him.  Crook  felt  that  there  was  but  one  man  who 
Lincoln  thoroughly  disliked  and  that  was  Charles  Sum- 
ner. When  a  rumor  got  about  that  Lincoln  did  not  like 
Sumner,  Crook  said  Lincoln  immediately  invited  him 
to  escort  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  second  inaugural  ball. 
Possibly  the  most  significant  experience  in  Crook's  career 
was  the  accompanying  of  Lincoln  in  the  last  few  days 
of  his  life  to  City  Point  and  later  to  Richmond.  He 
walked  with  Lincoln  in  that  most  peculiar  triumphant 
entry  that  any  executive  ever  made  into  a  captured 
country.  With  an  escort  of  a  dozen  sailors,  an  admiral 
and  a  captain  on  his  right  and  body-guard  Crook  on  his 
left  holding  the  hand  of  Tad,  the  strange  procession 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Richmond.  Later  when 
Lincoln  was  shown  through  the  city  in  a  carriage,  it 
was  Crook  who  rode  a  horse  beside  the  conveyance.  In 
referring  to  the  Richmond  visit,  Crook  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
never  looked  sadder  in  his  life  than  when  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Richmond." 

But  Crook  had  more  vivid  memories  than  the  Rich- 
mond experience,  because  he  was  with  Lincoln  just  a 
few  hours  before  he  was  assassinated.  He  tells  of  going 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  Lincoln  saying 
something  about  the  probability  that  he  might  be 
assassinated.  According  to  Crook,  Lincoln  told  him  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  Lin- 
coln said,  "It  has  been  advertised  that  we  will  be  there 
and  I  cannot  disappoint  the  people,  otherwise  I  would 
not  go.   I  do  not  want  to  go." 

Crook  went  off  duty  on  April  14  about  sundown  and 
the  night  body-guard  took  his  place.  As  Crook  was  leav- 
ing the  White  House  for  his  little  home  on  Rodbird's 
Hill,  Lincoln  said  "Good-by  Crook",  and  the  body-guard 
of  the  President  recalls  that  before  he  had  always  said 
"Good  night". 


COM  ACTS 


SURVIVOR  OF 
LINCOLN'S  UFE 
GUARDS  IS  DEAD 

Moweaqua,  111.,  May  2. — UP) — Epb- 
raim  Adamson,  one  of  the  seven  sur- 
viving members  of  Lincoln's  life 
guard,  died  here  this  morning  at  the 
age  of   89. 

Realizing  the  need  of  a  select  guard 
for  President  Lincoln,  Gov.  Todd  of 
Ohio  received  permission  to  choose 
100  men  as  the  guard.  Adamson,  as 
one  of  these,  heard  the  last  speech 
eVeij  delivered  by  Lincoln.  Finding 
the  life  rather  monotonous,  Adamson 
and  others  proposed  to  the  President 
that  they  be  transferred  to  the  fight- 
ing lines. 

Lincoln  had  never  deemed  a  guard 
necessary  but  replied  quietly  that  they 
had  better  stay  on  duty  to  please 
Staunton,  then  secretary  of  war  and 
sponsor   of   the   union   guard. 
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Recollections 


The  Man  With  the  Beard' 
Was  Lincoln's  Bodyguard 


By  CLAUDE  R.  DROWN 

Mesa,  Ariz. 
I  was  born  Jan.  3,  1905  at  Sheldon,  Iowa 
and  lived  in  town  until  the  winter  I  was 
three,  when  we  moved  to  a  South  Dakota 
farm.  I  can  remember  many  things  that 
happened  during  the  summer  before  we 
moved. 

I  well  remember  a  parade  where  my  dad 
put  me  on  his  shoulder  to  be  above  the 
crowd.  I  can  remember  but  little  of  the  rest 
of  the  parade  but  one  thing  stands  out 
vividly.  My  dad  said,  "Claude,  see  that  old 
man  with  the  long  white  beard  in  that 
buggy?  Don't  ever  forget  that  you  saw 
him,  because  one  day  you  may  be  the  only 
man  living  who  can  remember  seeing 
Lincoln's  bodyguard." 

HE  KEPT  repeating  this  again  and  again 
all  the  time  the  old  man  and  the  buggy 
were  in  sight.  Although  I  didn't  know  who 
Lincoln  was  or  what  a  bodyguard  was,  I 
knew  it  had  to  be  extremely  important' if 
my  dad  said  so.  /  /  _,  „ 
y<2  2,7?t     -->£.     ■ 


Because  of  his  thoughtfulness,  to  this 
day  I  have  a  very  clear  picture  in  my  mind 
of  the  old.  white  bearded  man,  the  two 
dapple-gray  horses  (one  darker  than  the 
other),  the  harness  with  two  red  balls  on 
the  hames  and  the  open  buggy. 

Years  later  I  asked  my  dad  about  the 
incident,  and  he  told   me  that  this   bod- 
yguard was  a  relative  of  the  Timmermans 
who  then  lived  in  Sheldon." 

What  was  the  man's  name?  I  would  like 
to  know,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
dad  s  prediction  is  now  true.  Am  I  now  the 
only  man  living  who  can  remember  seeing 
Lincoln's  bodyguard? 

Grit  wants  its  readers  to  remember  some- 
thing from  the  past—a  flood,  a  fire  or  some 
other  dramatic  happening  that  the  reader 
personally  experienced.  We  will  paij  $25  for 
each  accepted  submission  of  300  words' or 
less  sent  to  Recollections,  Grit,  208  West  '■ 
Third  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17701.  No  con-  '■ 
tributions  can  be  Acknowledged  or  returned     ': 
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1.  Iowa 

2.  Reminiscences 
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a  big  garden  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  was  proud  of  his 
service  record,  took  part 
in  local  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  organizations 
and  attended  many  en- 
campments as  the  years 
went  by." 
G.  G.  Banks  was  born 


By  DORTHA 
SCHAEFER 

Last  week's  Progress 
carried  a  Spice  Rack 
column  that  told  of  the 
Union  Light  Guard,,  a 
company  of  men  from 
Ohio  that  guarded 
President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  publication 
that  carried  the  original 
article  didn't  list  any  of 
the  men's  names  who  were 
members  of  the  Guard. 


A  reader  in  Antwerp, 
Mrs.  Joe  (Barbara) 
Barker,  read  the  column 
and  knew  immediately 
that  an  ancestor  of  hers 
was  the  Paulding  County 
guard.  Barbara's  great- 
grandfather, George 
Gordon  Banks  ho  was 
born,  raised  and  died  in 
the  county,  was  selected  to 
serve  in  this  honor  guard. 

Most  of  the  information 
in  this  article  came  from 
Banks'  granddaughter, 
Mrs.    Caroline    Hawkins. 

"My  mother"  said 
Caroline,  "saved 
everything.  I  found  the 
pictures  and  papers  about 
my  grandfather  in  her 
(Pearl  Banks  Snook)  old 
trunk.  She  has  been  gone 
since  1955." 

"I       remember       my 
grandfather  very  well  as 
he   spent   a   good    many 
years  in  our  home.  He  was    fed  "f\ 
a  loving,  friendly  man  who    *XXda   '  v : ■*•'■' 

read  a  lot  and  always  kept       Martha  Jackson  Banks,  wife 
looked  in  1864. 


near  Cecil,  in  Crane 
Township  Oct.  21,  1842  and 
died/Feb.  17,  1923.  He  was 
a  farmer  most  of  his  life 
except  for  four  years  spent 
in  the  service.  He  enlisted 
at  21  years  of  age  in 
December,  1863,  and 
remained  with  the  Seventh 


of  G.  G.  Banks,  as  she 


G.  G.  Banks  as  he  appeared  as  a  young  farmer  in 
Crane  Township,  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  probably 
about  1885-90. 


Independent  Company, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry  or 
the'  Union  Light  Guard 
until  September  1865. 
,,.<A  yellowed  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  family 
trunk  carries  this  in- 
formation: 

While  on  a  visit  to 
Washington  D.C.,  War 
Governor  David  Tod  of 
Ohio  had  a  conversation 
with  War  Secretary 
Stanton.  The  vein  running 
through  the  conversation 
was  the  suspected  danger 
surrounding  President 
Lincoln. 

The  president  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  riding  in  the 
streets  and  abduction  was 
rumored  and  feared.  Tod 
said  he  would  go  and  raise 
a  company  of  hand-picked 
men.  Tod  wrote  to  each  of 
Ohio's  county  military 
commissions  that 
supervised  enlistments, 
asking  them  to  furnish  one 
man  for  his  elite  guard 


He  asked  for  special 
men,  preferably  over  six 
;  feet  tall,  educated  and 
possibly  men  who  had  seen 
service.  Sixty-four 
counties  respdnded. 
Extras  came  from 
Columbus  and  other  more 
highly  populated  areas. 
Sixty  of  the  108  men  were 
six  foot  tall  and  over.  They 
made  up  a  magnificent 
body  of  men  with  George 
A.  Bennett  as  their  cap- 
tain. 

In  less  than  a  month  Tod 
had  his  guard,  uniformed 
after  the  style  of  the 
regular  United  States 
Cavalry,  equipped  and 
ready  for  duty.  They 
weren't  told  of  their 
special  duty  until  their 
arrival  in  Washington. 

They  were  mounted  on 
black  horses.  So 
judiciously  were  the 
horses  culled  from  the 
cavalry  mounts  and  of 
such  high  standard  were 
they  that  when  the  troop 
ivas  disbanded  each  sold 
for  about  $400. 

The  duty  of  the  Union 
Light  Guard  was  to  attend 
the  person  of  Lincoln  in  his 
rides  and  walks  from  his  ■ 
summer  home  at.  the  Old 
Soldiers  Home  (which 
was  four  miles  north  of  the 
White  House)  to  the  White 
House  itself.  They  were 
also  required  to  guard  him 
on  other  ventures  about 
the  capitol  but  he  eluded 
them  often,  feeling  the 
concern  for  his  safety  was 


9- 


ill-founded.  ,,  rv  :■■['■,';■.:.  ■'",  :  "■] 
A  company  from  Penn- 
sylvania called  the  150th 
Pa.    Bucktails"  was    also 
formed  to  divide1  the  duty. 
Still   quoting   from   the 
Cleveland       newspaper 
clipping:    Stanton    and 
General  Auger  gotrword  of 
an  attempt  to  be  made  on 
the  life  of  the  president  so 
for  six  weeks  night  and 
day  the  Ohio  Guard  were 
kept     in      the      saddle 
surrounding  the  president. 
They       attended       his 
carriage  in  serried  ranks. 
After  a  time  the  schemers 
abandoned  their  plot. 

Grandfather  Banks  told 
of  carrying  the  first 
message  to  the  War 
Department  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln 
and  of  being  a  messenger 
on  many  occasions  during 
his  years  in  the  Guard. 

"When  he  left  the  ser- 
vice," said  Mrs.  Watkins, 
"he  was  encouraged  as  all 
the  men  were  to 
homestead  land  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  He 
took  his  wife  Martha 
Jackson  Banks  and  went 
to  Kansas  in  a  covered 
wagon  to  claim  land 
there." 

"The  land  wasn't  much 
good  and  they  lived  in  a 
one  room  sod  hut.  My 
mother  Pearl  was  born 
there.  When  she  was  three 
years    old,    they    moved 


^frP-0hi°'s  George  Gordon  Banks  as  he  looked 

«£"  ""  f°rr  .0fthe  Uni0n  U*ht  Guar<*  ding Z 
"me  of  Lincoln's  administration. 


,       .  .  "He  was  always  so  spry 

back  to  Ohio  after  selling   and  alert.  The  family  lived 
their      land  she   at  Forders  Bridge  where   ''members  of  the  company 


Lincoln      occasionally 
spoke  to  and  talked  with 


remembered  the  trip 
home  in  the  covered 
wagon."        i 

Banks  enlistment 
papers  describe  him  as 
having  grey  eyes,  light 
hair  and  complexion  and 
being  5  feet  10V2  inches 
tall.  Mrs.  Watkins 
remembers  him  as  being 
taller  than  most  people 
and  towering  above  others 
at  encampments,  also 
recalling  that  he  never 
seemed  old  to  her.  Banks 
died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 


Ernie  Diesler  i  lived.    He 

and  Martha  had  six 
children,  two  of  whom 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
Antwerp  —  Pearl  Snook 
and  Jennie  Carr." 

Grandchildren  are 
Harry  Snook  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins  of  Antwerp  and 
Lucile  Adams  now  of 
Portland,  Ore.  whom 
many  county  people  will 
remember.  Great-grand- 
children are  Barbara 
Barker  and  Jay  Snook  of 
"Antwerp  and  Mrs.  Carl 
(Marietta)  Riley  of  Payne, 
also  Joanne  Overmyer, 
Bluffton,  Ohio  and  Jeanne 
Pepper,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  who  helped  with 
this  article. 

A  listing  of  county  men 
who  served  in  the  Guard 
gives  only  Banks  from 
Paulding.  There  are  three 
names  on  the  list  from 
Defiance  county  —  John 
Crowe,  Martin!  Gorman 
and  Samuel  P.  Hibbard. 

This  anecdote  comes 
from  the  book  "Lincoln's 
Body  Guard"  by  Robert 
McBride,  a  member  of  the 
guard  and  illustrates  the 
way  some  of  the  Guard 
felt  about  their  duty  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude: 


at  the  Soldiers  Home,  and 
one  of  the  boys,  speaking 
for  the  company  and 
encouraged  by  Lincoln's 
evident  interest  in  their 
welfare,  expressed  the 
belief  the  company  was  of 
no  use  in  Washington  and 
should  be  at  the  front. 

"You  boys  remind  me," 
said  Lincoln,  "of  a  farmer 
friend  in  Illinois  who  said 
he  could  never  understand 
why  the  Lord  put  the  curl 
in  a  pig's  tail.  It  never 
seemed  to  him  to  be  either 
useful  or  ornamental,  but 
he  reckoned  that  the 
Almighty   knew   what  he 

was  doing  when  he  put  it 
there!" 

Lincoln  refused  to  allow 
any  of  the  Guard  to  ac- 
company him  to  Fords 
Theater  the  evening  he 
was  shot. 

The  Union  Light  Guard 
attended  without  arms,  as 
mourners,  the  funeral  of 
Lincoln,  almost  filling  the 
Blue  Room.  Two  com- 
panies marched  ■  behind 
the  coffin  to  the  Capitol 
and  encircled  the  coffin  in 
the  center  of  the  great 
rotunda,  their  last  duties 
<as  personal  bodyguards  to 
one  of  the  country's 
greatest  presidents. 


A  'graceful  salute'  is  in  order 

By  J,  Shane  Mercer,  The  Forum 
Published  Saturday,  March  31,  2007 

On  April  15,  1935,  a  front-page  story  in  The  Forum  reported  that  Smith  Stimmel  -  the  "sole  surviving 
member  of  President  Lincoln's  personal  bodyguard"  -  had  died.  This  week,  his  grandson  returned  to 
pay  his  respects. 

LeRoy  Fladseth,  a  native  of  Fargo  who  now  lives  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  never  knew  his  Grandfather 
Stimmel.  And  though  Stimmel  died  only  a  year  after  his  grandson's  birth,  Fladseth  has  helped  to  keep 
Stimmers  memory  alive  by  republishing  his  memoirs,  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Fladseth*  s  visit  to  Fargo  and  his  grandfather's  grave  site  come  at  a  fortuitous  time  as  the  nation  and  the 
state  of  North  Dakota  prepare  for  the  bicentennial  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  birth.  The  bicentennial 
will  be  commemorated  Feb.  12.  2008,  to  Feb.  8,  2010. 


Stimmel  was  21  in  1863  when  he  was  selected  to  guard  the  president  as  part  of  the  Union  Light  Guard. 
He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Ohio  1 00-man  cavalry  troop. 

He  would  eventually  earn  a  degree  in  law,  move  to  Fargo  in  what  was  then  the  Dakota  Territory,  and 
serve  as  the  territory's  Senate  president.  He  was  serving  in  that  post  when  the  territory  divided  into  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  says  an  article  by  Rick  Collin,  Communications  Director  for  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota. 

Fladseth  said  Stimmel  had  a  great  respect  for  the  president  under  whom 
he  had  served  and  that  Lincoln  "had  a  profound  impact  on  him." 
Themes  such  as  patriotism,  faith  and  respect  for  fellow  man  that  ran 
through  Lincoln's  work  were  also  present  in  Stimmel' s  writings  and 
speeches,  Fladseth  said. 

Stimmel  published  his  memoirs  of  his  time  with  the  president  in  1928. 
It  contains  his  firsthand  accounts  of  this  time  and  provides  detail  about 
the  person  and  character  of  Lincoln. 


LeRo\  Fladseth  visits  famil>  graves  -  most  notably  that  ol"  his  grandfathei 
Stimmel.  who  was  a  member  of  President  Lincoln's  personal  mounted  esc 
at  Riverside  Cemeten  in  Fargo  Bruce  Cnimmv  /  The  Forum 
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Smith  Stimmel 


"Lincoln  was  very  tall,  standing  about  6  feet  4  inches  in  his  stocking- 
feet,"  Stimmel  writes.  He  was  "spare  of  flesh;  large  bones  and  strong 
frame;  dark  complexion  ...  eyes  of  a  bluish  gray,  rather  deep-sunken, 
and  of  a  sad  expression  when  at  repose,  but  when  animated  with 
something  of  special  interest,  they  would  light  up  with  special 
brilliancy." 


His  writings  also  tell  of  personal  interaction  with  the  president. 


On  one  occasion  Stimmel  was  accompanying  the  president  to  the  White  House  from  the  summer  house 
where  he  stayed  in  the  evenings. 

His  mare,  a  "vicious"  animal  that  from  time  to  time  "would  take  a  tantrum,"  broke  out  in  a  "dead  run." 
Stimmel  was  unable  to  stop  the  horse  and  eventually  slipped  to  the  ground,  "which  almost  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  her." 

Stimmel  was  able  to  stay  in  the  saddle.  The  horse  jumped  up  after  a  moment  and  the  two  rode  back,  past 
the  president. 

"As  I  approached  the  President's  carriage,  I  saluted  the  President,  as  was  our  custom  whenever  meeting 
him;  and,  in  return,  he  lifted  his  hat  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  bowed  with  a  gracious  smile," 
Stimmel  wrote.  "So  I  happened  to  know  that  the  President  could  give  a  graceful  salute." 
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Bodyguard  of  Lincoln   to 

Give  Address  on  Intimate 

Relations  with  Martyr. 

"Birth  of  a  Nation" 

to  be  Shown 

TO  ENTERTAIN  MANY  FRIENDS 

u,nh:'    TnU'vy,    of  'Abraham    Lincol, 
U"    l;r  honored   by  the   Men's  ,37  flu 

S  lhvp""-triem\if  '"  JK'"V  Audi.oriun 

,    '*  ^e»ing.     A  unique  program   ha« 
een    arranged    to    take    the    Club    an 

its   guests    bark    to   the   thrilling   tIav.. 

1,1     "'-•'■>    when    the    Xorth    and    South 

were  arrayed  against   eacl 

promised  entertainment    i* 

unusual     character     thai 

tonum    will    be    filled. 

Special    honor    will    be    paid    I 
"Jder  members   0f  the   Clul)     for 
will    have    the   choice    of    the'scil 
pf   winch   have   been   reserved    '  Mem 
bers  will  be  seated  acC„,-,li»^t»  tS 

the      (  luba      entertainments      have 
been   so    pleasing   and    delightful    thi- 
reason    that    there    was    a    i,uick    !,' 
N'-nse  to  the  invitation,   which   permil 
members    to    take    their    friends     I, 
men    and    women. 

At  0:30,  luncheon  will  be  served  in 
the  GV'1S'  f)ini11"'  l;"'""  An-a,:...' 
SS    liiY  U'-'   '"ade  to  serve  everv- 

Ro"LitJ;."an,etin,e81"1  tiK-rcwin 

,  A,'.1  hour  later,  "The  Birth  of  a  \a 
t,0V       w'»     be    shown.       Tin,     ,,  ,o 

ivel   mono,,   picture,  one  of   ih real- 

es  ever  hlmed,  and  tells  a  storv  re 
volvmg  about  the  Civil  War.  Many 
nave    -one    to    see    tins     pal  are    twice 

wh,vnh-,th?;  had  th0  "Pi'omu.itv! 

While    the    picture    is    being    shown 

c  estr-;ini°nS    American    Cinema     0  - 
chestia    will    play    suitable    music 
following    the    picture,    Dr     W     I) 
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Slease,   a    Pittsburgher,   who  'was'  for       /,      ,     T  haue/aith  th<*  &0ht  makes  Might,  and  , 
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a    splendid    speaker,    and    has    an"" 

terest.ng  story  to  tell  of  his   intimate       1 

assoaation     with     the    great    emanci-         ' 

pator.      It    will    be    a    rare    privilege 

to  hear  Dr.   Slease,   because   many   of 

with     the     Civil     War     President     arn 
rapidly  following  their  great  leader 

The    committee    in    charge    includes  M 

,V  £'  Cook,  Chairman;  John.  Aldinger  L« 

P.  P.   Daniels,  K.   R.   Hammers,   E    F  w 

Hoffman    and    R.    p.    Seifert  '       '  sc 
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Horace  8,  Poller,  oW^^hntgf  ^^ 
William  P.  Anderson,  Q  iLjBejjeaiifc,^** 
Paul  Metager,  Com.  Sergeant *3ffifimutt 
George  a  Ashman,  Sergeant.  9  JSM . «  .» 

CUtid  H- .Jobm.  Farner.^.i^x^;.^^, 
<3»maal  Colp,  Wagoner  ..„,. ^1^,4,-- 
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IrUley,,  MUMSt  ML  »•••  ...»•»....  ....«««» .........  .morgan. 

TJOTTH4D,  Msraj ....... ..,.........••••  .DffiatxSJ.        i 
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-.-.  Bibbard,  Lemuel  P.  .......... Defiance. 

s   ™*ghe*.  WilMua  H.... .....*•••. .».*.,.  .......... Clinton. 
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Troops  in  the  Department  of  Washington  (Twenty-second  Army 
Corps),  Maj.  Gen.  Christopher  C.  Augur,  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing,  May  31,  1864. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Signal  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  William  B.  Roe. 

CAMP  OF  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  INSTRUCTION.* 

Brig.  Gen.  Albion  P.  Howe. 

8d    Maine  Battery.  Capt.  Ezekiel  R.  Mayo. 
16th  Massachusetts  Battery.  Capt.  Henry  D.  Scott. 
5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  F,  Lieut.  Leonard  Martin. 
5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  L,  Lieut  Uulian  V.  Weir. 

DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

CoL  Moses  N.  Wisewell 

Fir$t  Brigade. "Veteran  Reserve.  Corps. 

Col.  Moses  N.  Wisewell. 

1st  Regiment.  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  E.  Trotter. 

8th  Regiment.  Lieut  Col.  Frederick  S.  Palmer. 

9th  Regiment,  Col.  George  W.  Gile 
19th  Regiment,  Col.  Oscar  V.  Dayton. 
22d    Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Allan  Rutherford. 
24th  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  John  F.  Marsh. 

Not  brigaded. 

\\    27th  Pennsylvania,  Company  F,  Capt.  John  M.  Carson. 
V   t4  150th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt.  Thomas  Getchell. 
^^.  Union  Light  Guard  (Ohio  cavalry),  Capt.  George  A.  Bennett 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Detachment,  Maj.  James  G.  Benton. 

HASKTN'B   DIVISION. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  A.  HaSKJN. 


Ftrtt  Brigade. 

CoL  William  H.  Hayward. 

14M   Ohio,  CoL  William  H.  Vodrey. 
150th  Ohio,  Lieut.  CoL  John  N.  Fraxee. 
18th  Michigan  Battery,  Capt.  Callaghan 

H.  OTtiordon. 
14th  Michigan  Battery,  Capt.  Charles 
Heine. 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Hiram  Miller. 

lftlst  Ohio,  Col.  John  M.  C.  Marble. 
168d   Ohio,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Dempsey. 
170th  Ohio,  Col.  Miles  J.  Saunders. 
1st  Company  New  Hampshire  Heavy 
Artillery,     Capt.     Charles    H. 

1st  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  Battery  L, 
Capt.  Frank  C.  Gibbe.      , ,    , 

2d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Lietrt- 
Randolph  v.  Monteith. 


*  Camp  Barry,  Maj.  James  A.  Hall  commanding. 


Os**- 
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Third  Brigade. 

Lieut.  CoL  John  H.  Oberteuffer. 

Massachusetts  Unattached  Heavy  Artillery  (seven  companies).* 
1st  Pennsy  lvania  Light  Artillery  Battalion  (three  companies),  Maj.  Joseph  M. 
Knap. 

fort  foots. 
2d  Company  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  Capt  Ira  McL.  Barton. 

CAVALRY  DEPOT. 

CoL  Georoe  A.  H.  Blake. 
U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (three  companies),  Capt  Lindsey  D.  Sim*. 

CAVALRY  DIVISION. 

Col.  William  Gamble. 
[Detachments  from  Army  of  the  Potomac] 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  MD. 

Col.  Horace  Brooks. 

4th  U.  S.  Artillery  (regimental  headquarters),  CoL  Horace  Brooks. 
Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  A,  Capt.  Charles  Barker. 

DISTRICT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Slough. 

1st  District  of  Columbia  (four  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Boyd. 
2d    District  of  Columbia,  Col.  Charles  M.  Alexander. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Capt.  William  Borrowe. 
8th  Illinois  Cavalry,  Company  D,+ Capt  Henry  J.  Hotopp. 
1st  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  D,t  Capt.  Thurlow  W.  Lusk. 
8d    U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve.  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Speidel. 
12th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  CoL  Addison  Farnsworth. 

rendezvous  for  drafted 


Brig.  Gen.  Henry  S.  Briogb. 

9th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Lieut  CoL  Robert  E.  Johnston, 
11th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Company  B,  Lieut  Ell  H.  Mix. 
16th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Company  F,  Capt  Nathan  H.  Randlett. 
U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Capt  Thomas  Leddy . 


RENDEZVOUS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  McKklvy. 


1  -:: 


14th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  \  T  •  ,.«.  «_•  «— iru  itmi 
21st  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Company  F,  \  Ift  CoL  CarUh>  ***- 

*The  6th,  7th,  8th.  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  Independent  Companies ;  afterward 
in  the  3d  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery. 

T  Constituting,  with  detachment  of  12th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  the  com- 
jnand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  H.  Wells,  provost-marshal-general,  Defenses  sooth  of 
'he  Potomac. 
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Iroops  in  the  Department  of  Washington  {Twenty-second  Army 
Corps),  Maj.  Gen.  Christopher  C.  Augur,  U.  S.  Army,  command, 
ing,  June  30,  1864. 

HEADQUARTER8. 

Signal  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  William  B.  Roe. 

U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (two  companies),  Capt.  Kmil  Sturmfela 

DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Col.  Moses  N.  Wirewell. 

First  Brigade,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Col.  Moses  N.  Wisewell. 

1st  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  E.  Trotter. 

6th  Regiment.  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  S.  Palmer. 

9th  Regiment,  Lkut.  Col.  Robert  E.  Johnston. 
19th  Regiment,  Col.  Oscar  V.  Dayton. 
22d   Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Allan  Rutherford. 
24th  Regiment,  Maj.  James  W.  H.  Stickney. 


X 


Not  brigaded. 


•s.  ~I50th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt.  Thomas  Getchell. 
N^  18th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  F.  Johnson. 
-^Union  Litfht  Guard  (Ohio  cavalry),  Capt.  George  A.  Bennett 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Detachment,  Maj.  James  G.  Benton. 

HASKIN'S  DIVISION.* 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  A.  Haskin. 


First  Brigade. 

CoL  William  H.  Hatward. 

150th  Ohio.  Lieut.  Col.  John  N.  Frazee. 
13th  Michigan  Battery,  Lieut.  Charles 

Dupont. 
14th  Michigan  Battery,  Capt.   Charles 

Heine. 
1st  Pennsylvania  Artillery   Battalion 

Saur  companies),  Maj.  Joseph 
.  Knap. 
1st  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery,  Bat- 
tery  D,  Capt.  William  W.  Buck- 
ley. 
4th  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  A,  Lieut. 
Rufus  King,  jr. 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  John  M.  C.  Marble. 

151st  Ohio,    Lieut.     Col.     Richard    T. 

Hughes. 
170th  Ohio,  Col.  Miles  J.  Saunders. 
New  Hampshire    Heavy  Artillery,  1st 

Company.  Capt.  Charles  H.Long. 
1st  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  Battery  L,  Capt. 

Frank  C.  Gibbs. 
3d  U.   S.   Artillery,   Battery   I,  Lieut 

William  P.  Graves. 


Third  Brigade. 
Lieut.  Col.  John  H.  Oberteuffeb, 

Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  (eight  companies),  f 

M  U-  8.  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Lieut.  Herbert  F.  Guthrie. 


i?„J F  c dFaar£r8'1  Washington  City.    Troops  at  Batteries  Cameron  and  Reno,  and 

Forts  Baker   Bunker  Hill,  Davis,  Du  Pont,  Foote,  Greble,  Lincoln,  Mahan,  Meigs, 

xr&    „?uet*S'  Sk?u™',  Snyder-  Stanton,  Stevens,  Sumner,  Totten,  and  Wagner. 

UaSaQ'  •th'  mii  9thl 10th' llth'  12tn-  and  14th  Independent  CoWniesTafter- 
ward  3d  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery.  *^ 
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fort  foote. 

Capt.  Ira  McL.  Barton. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  B,  Capt.  Oliver  J.  Conant. 

New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  2d  Company,  Capt.  Ira  McL,  Bartos. 

CAVALRY  DEPOT. 

Col.  George  A.  H.  Blake. 
U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (two  companies),  Capt  John  P.  Short 

CAVALRY  DIVISION.     - 

Col.  William  Gamble. 

[Detachments  from  Army  of  the  Potomac.] 
8th  Illinois  Cavalry  (seven  companies),  Maj.  John  M.  Waite. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  MD. 

Col.  Horace  Brooks. 

4th  U.  S.  Artillery  (regimental  headquarters).  CoL  Horace  Brooks. 
Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  A,  Capt.  Charles  Barker 

DISTRICT  OF  SAINT  MARY'S. 

■   -. 

Col.  Alonzo  G.  Draper. 

1 89th  Ohio  (eight  companies),  Lieut  Col.  Jacob  L.  Wayne. 
4th  Rhode  Island,  Maj.  James  T.  P.  Bucklin. 
36th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  Lieut.  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Pratt 
10th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (two  companies),  Capt.  Hamilton  Lieber, 
11th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  CoL  Gilbert  8.  Jennings. 
20th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Lieut.  Col.  George  A.  Waahburne. 
U.  S.  Cavalry  (detachment*),  Lieut.  John  Mix. 
2d  Wisconsin  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Beger.  -■'* f' 

ARTILLERY  CAMP  OF  rNSTBUCTKWf.t 

Brig.  Gen.  Albion  P.  How*.  ' 

Maine  Light,  3d  Battery  (C),  Capt.  Eaekiel  R.  Mayo. 
New  York  Light,  6th  Battery,  Capt  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
New  York  Light,  17th  Battery,  Capt.  George  T.  Anthony. 
5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  F,  Lieut.  Leonard  Martin. 
8th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  L,  Lieut.  Gulian  V.  Weir. 

DISTRICT  OF   ALEXANDRIA. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Slough. 

Second  Brigade,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.% 

CoL  William  H.  Browne.     ' 

3d   Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Speidel. 
12th  Regiment,  Col.  Addison  Farnswortlil       V 

*  •  .'. .  i  m       '*>'■ »  '■»  » i  « i 

*  From  2d  and  5th  Regiments.  ••  "         J'       *    „      >t 

+  Camp  Barry,  D.  C,  Maj.  James  A.  Hall  commanding.      *  fcim     ^ 

t  The  11th  and  20th  Regiments  reported  at  Point  Lookout,  the  14th  a*  Camp  Dis- 
tribution, and  the  18th  in  Washington.  »   "  *i  ^      *$• 
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Baltimore  Railroad.  The  commanding  officer  will  receive  his  in- 
structions from  the  commanding  officer  detachment  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps.  The  quartermaster's  department  will  furnish  the  necessary 
transportation. 

3.  Upon  being  relieved  by  two  companies  of  the  Eighteenth  Regi- 
ment Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  the  two  companies  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  now  at  Laurel,  Md.,  will  proceed  at 
once  to  this  city,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  their  regi- 
ment for  duty.  The  quartermaster's  department  will  furnish  the 
necessary  transportation. 

******* 

By  command  of  Major-General  Augur  : 

C.  H.  RAYMOND, 
Assistant  Adjutant -General. 


\ 


Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  Washington,  22d  Army  Corps, 

July  2,  1864. 
Commanding  Officer  Union  Light  Guard, 

(Through  Colonel  Wisewell,  Military  Governor) : 
Captain  :  The  major-general  directs  that  you  transfer  your  com- 
mand to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  that  hereafter  you  be  in  readiness 
to  send  an  escort  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  his 
trips  to  this  city  and  returning.  The  strength  of  these  escorts  will 
be  designated  by  His  Excellency  the  President. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  RAYMOND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 


N, 


Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  Washington,  22d  Army  Corps, 

July  2,  1864. 
Commanding  Officer, 

Company  K,  One  hundred  and  fiftieth  Pennsylvania  Vols., 
(Through  Colonel  Wisewell,  Military  Governor  :) 
Sir  :  The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  transfer 
your  command  to  the  vicinity  of  Soldiers'  Home,  where  your 
duties  will  be  to  perform  the  same  duty  relative  to  the  summer 
residence  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
you  have  heretofore  done  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  this  city. 
Upon  application  to  the  quartermaster's  department  (Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Greene)  you  will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  transporta- 
tion. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  RAYMOND, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Washington,  July  2,  1864—10.80  a.  m. 

Major-General  Hunter, 

West  Virginia  : 
General  Grant  says  that  such  of  your  forces  as  are  not  required  to 
hold  the  Kanawha  Valley  should  be  brought  baok  to  the  line  of  the 


i 


■ 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  so  that  by  operating  from  that  base 
they  can  prevent  any  raid  into  Maryland.  He  says  that  Ewell  a 
corps  has  returned  to  his  front,  but  he  hears  nothing  of  Breckin- 
ridge. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


General  Orders,  )         Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  West  Virginia, 

No.  42.  j  Charleston,  W.    Va.,  July  2,  1864. 

I.  Brigadier-General  Averell  will  direct  Brigadier-General  DuBW 
to  report  to  the  major-general  commanding,  with  his  division,  and 
Brigadier-General  Duffid  will  hereafter  be  under  the  exclusive  orders 
of  the  major-general  commanding.  . 

II.  Brigadier-General  Averell  will  report  for  orders  to  Brigadier- 
General  Crook,  who  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  and  in  West  Virginia,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  General  Crook  is  charged  with  the  prompt  and  efficient 
reorganization  of  the  forces  under  his  command. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Hunter  : 
3  CHAS.  G.  HALPINE, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Special  Orders, 
No.  120. 


Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  West  Virginia, 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  2,  1864. 


6.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  N.  Duffle"  will  detail  one  regiment  to  serve  as 
an  escort  to  the  Artillery  Brigade,  commanded  by  Capt.  H.  A.  Du 
Pont,  chief  of  artillery,  during  its  march  to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  will  confer  with  Cap- 
tain Du  Pont  relative  to  the  march,  and  regulate  the  marches  of 
his  regiment  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  artillery. 

******* 

8.  The  Artillery  Brigade,  commanded  by  Capt.  H.  A.  Du  Pont, 
U.  S.  Army,  will  proceed  by  march  to  Parkersburg,  on  arriving  at 
which  place  it  will  be  furnished  with  transportation  by  rail  to 
Martinsburg,  where  Captain  Du  Pont  will  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  for  orders. 

**»**•• 

12.  Capt.  H.  A.  Du  Pont,  Battery  B,  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  send  120  superfluous  men  of  his  command 
with  3  supernumerary  officers  to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  with  the 
infantry  division  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Sullivan.  The  quartermas- 
ter's department  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation.  •  ^ 
By  order  of  Mai.  Gen.  D.  Hunter  :  J7 ' 

CHAS.  G.  HALPINE,      ' 
Assistant.  Adjutant- General. 
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River,  also  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  and  Bucks  will    comprise  the  Brandy- 
wine  District,  headquarters  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
By  command  of  Maior-General  Conch  : 

JNO.  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Special  Orders,  |       Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  the  Susquehanna, 
No.  176.  j  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  31, 18R4. 

1.  Maj.  Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  II.  S.  Volunteers,  is  hereby 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Brandywine  District,  headquarters 
at  Harrisburg. 

2.  Cant.  C.  N.  Turnbull,  corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  having 
reported  in  person  to  these  headquarters,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 51,  Special  Orders.  No.  251,  War  Department,  dated  July  27, 
18(14,  is  hereby  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  engineer  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

3.  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Susquehanna  are  hereby  re- 
moved from  Chambersburg  to  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4.  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Bates.  Company  A.  First  Regiment  New 
York  Artillery,  will  proceed  without  delay  by  railroad  with  his  com- 
mand to  Altoona,  Pa.  The  quartermaster's  department  will  furnish 
the  necessary  transportation. 

By  command  of  Maior-General  Couch  : 

JNO.  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Ass  ist a  n  i  A  rtjv  ta  n  t-  Gen  eral. 


Gettysburg,  July  31,  18G4 — 3  a.  m. 
Maj.  Gen.  D.  N.  Couch  and 
Governor  A.  G.  Curtin  : 

Our  scouts,  Dr.  Taylor  and  William  H.  Crawford,  reached  Cham- 
bersburg after  0  p.  m.  evening  of  30th.  Left  there  at  8.30  p.  m., 
and  just  returned.  Report  GOO  mounted  rebels,  under  General  Mc- 
Causland,  having  entered  Chambersburg  <i  a.  m.  yesterday,  Satur- 
day [30th],  made  a  demand  on  the  town  for  $000,000,  $100,000  in 
gold  and  balance  in  Government  notes,  and  accompanied  it  with 
threat  to  burn  the  town  if  not  complied  with  within  three  hours. 
The  rebels  immediately  began  to  plunder,  and  within  an  hour,  be- 
fore 8a.  m., applied  the  torch,  commencing  with  town  hall,  Frank- 
lin House,  and  the  private  houses  until  they  had  fired  the  whole 
central  portion  of  town,  embracing  twenty  squares,  extending  from 
railroad  depot  on  north  to  German  Reformed  Church  on  Washing- 
ton street  on  south,  five  squares,  and  from  where  Franklin  railroad 
crosses  Market  street  on  east  to  King  street  on  west,  four  squares, 
wholly  destroying  also  dwellings  ana  factories  elsewhere.  All  the 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  destroyed,  Wonderlich  and  Steed's 
warehouse,  and  all  the  public  buildings,  except  public  school,  jail, 
and  railroad  depot.  Rebels  left  Chambersburg  at  1  p.  m.,  going 
north,  taking  McCausland  with  them  drunk.  Averelfs  force  was 
within  eight  miles,  between  Greencastle  and  Fayetteville,  during 
Friday  [20th]  night  and  Saturday,  and  did  not  enter  Chambersburg 
until  3  p.  m.  Hunter's  forces,  reported  at  3,000,  passed  through 
Chambersburg  northward  on  Friday  night.  A verell  overtook  rebels 
at  Back  Creek,  near  old  cavalry  camp,  four  miles  north,  fighting 
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them  at  dusk,  and  sent  some  prisoners  in.  Another  strong  rebel 
column  crossed  on  Friday  at  *Edwards  Ferry.  Its  direction  not 
known.  Learned  from  soldier  who  saw  them  cross.  Captain  Eyster's 
family  is  safe,  but  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  had  on.  Gross 
barbarities  were  practiced  by  the  rebels.  Lowest  estimate  of  loss  is 
$1,500,000.  A  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  afternoon,  and 
Rev.  John  R.  Warner  appointed  to  go  to  the  Northern  cities  and 
make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  people.  Will  send  out 
other  scouts. 

D.  McCONAUGHY. 


Abstract  from  return  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  Maj.  Gen.  Christopher 
C.  Augur,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding,  fo^  the  month  of  July,  1864. 


Command. 


Of  neral  headquarters  

IJjrht  Artillery  Depot  and  Camp  of  Instruction  (Hall) . 

("nvalry  Depot  (Blake) 

Cavalry  Division  (Gamble) 

District  of  Washington  ( Wisewell) 

Oeneral  hospitals,  guards,  &c 

Hardin's  division.   

Kort  Washinfrton,  Md.  (Brooks) 

Laurel  Station,  Md.  (Johnson) 

Muddy  Branch,  Md.  ( Walte) 

District  of  Saint  Mary's,  Md.  (Barnes)     


Total  north  of  the  Potomac. 


District  of  Alexandria  (Sloueh) 

Provost-marshal's  command  (Wells) 

Rendezvous  of  Distribution,  &c.(McKelvy) 

Provisional  bripades  (Casey) 

De  Russy's  division.   

Cavalry  Brigade  (Lazelle) 

Freedman's  Village,  Va.  (8turmfels) 


Total  south  of  the  Potomac 


Grand  total 1,130 


Present  for 

duty. 


26 
21 
6 
06 

103 
39 

193 
0 
11 
22 
72 


134 

669 

148 

2,982 

2.684 

2.216 

4,472 

107 

352 

432 

,754 


194 

795 

223 

4.3H9 

3,750 

2,892 

5,959 

159 

433 

570 

2.648 


565     15,950.   22,012 


63 

0 

104 

16 

S43 

29 

1 


566 


1,548 
211 

6,874 
852 

•.778 
422 
113 


16,793 


32,743 


2,091 
266 

7,456 
943 

9,438 
916 
183 


21,241 


43,253 


990 

251 

5,998 

6.042 

3,217 

6.465 

170 

462 

1,152 

3.644. 


27,611 


2,419 
805 
7,736 
1,014 
10,908 
1.686 
153 


24.221 


51,8 


Pieces  of 
artillery. 


167 


885 


836 


502 


50 

3 


87 


141 


147 


234 


Troops  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  Thcenty-second  Army 
Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  Christopher  C.  Augur,  U.  8.  Army,  commanding, 
July  31,  1864. 

HEADQUARTERS.  *- 

■■-»* 

Signal  Corps,  Capt.  William  B.  Roe.  .  ^ 

LIQHT  ARTILLERY  DEPOT  AND  CAMP  OF  WSTBCCtTOW.*      "    *  ', ^ 

Mai.  James  A.  Hall.         : '  <■»  *" "  ***•    '  V' 

2d  U.  8.   Artillery,  Batterr  W  !**&. 

James  S.  Dudley,    i  .       /    * 
3d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Batteries  L  and  M, 


Massachusetts  Light,  16th  Battery,  Capt 

Henry  D.  Scott. 
New  York    Light,   6th   Battery,  Capt 

Joseph  W.  Martin. 
Pennsylvania  Light,   Battery   C,  Capt. 

James  Thompson. 
1st  TJ.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  K,  Lieut  J. 

Wade  Wilson. 


Lieut  Erskine  GittingB.    , 
4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  J^Pgtot 
Rufus  King,  jr. 

.     %  *S? 

•ft 


♦At  Camp  Barry,  D.  C. 
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DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Col.  Moses  N.  Wibewell 


First  Brigade. 

Col.  Georoe  W.  Gile. 

1st  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut. 

Col.  Frederick  E.  Trotter. 
6th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Lieut. 

Col.  Frederick  S.  Palmer. 
9th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Johnston. 
19th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  CoL 

Oscar  V.  Dayton. 
22d    U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut. 

Col.  Allan  Rutherford. 
24th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut. 
CoL  John  F.  Marsh. 


Not  brigaded. 


JS 


150th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt. 

Thomas  Oetchell.  l/ 

Union  Light  Guard  Ohio  Cavalry,  Capt.  I^~ 

Georere  A.  Bennett. 
U.     S.     Ordnance    detachment,     Maj. 

James  G.  Benton. 


HARPIN'S  DIVISION.* 

Brig.  Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin. 


Second  Brigade. 

Col.  William  H.  Hayward. 

150th  Ohio,  Lieut.  Col.  John  N.  Frazee. 

7th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  21st 

U.   S.  Veteran    Reserve    Corps 

(detachment),   Col.  Edward   P. 

Fyffe. 

Third  Brigade. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  H.  Oberteuffer. 

Massachusetts    Heavy   Artillery   (eight 

com  panics),  f 


First  Brigade. 
CoL  John  M.  C.  Marble. 

151st  Ohio,    Lieut.     Col.    Richard     T. 

Hughes. 
New    Hampshire    Heavy   Artillery,  1st 

Company,    Capt.     Charles     H. 

Long. 
9th  New  \  ork  Heavy  Artillery  (four 

companies),  Maj.  James  W.  Sny- 
der. 
14th  Michigan  Battery,   Capt.    Charles 

Heine. 
1st  Pennsylvania  Artillery   Battalion 

(four   companies),    Maj.  Joseph 

If.  Knap. 
2d   U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Lieut. 

William  P.  Graves. 
8d   U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Lieut. 

Herbert  F.  Guthrie. 

Fort  Foote,  Mi. 

Capt.  Ira  McL.  Bartow. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  B,  Capt.  Oliver  J.  Conant. 

18th  Michigan  Battery,  Lieut.  Charles  Dupont. 

New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  2d  Company,  Capt.  Ira  McL.  Barton. 

CAVALRY   DEPOT  (OIE8BOROUQH   POINT). 

Col.  Georoe  A.  H.  Blake. 

16th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  1st  Battalion,  Company  I,  Capt.  John  P.  Short. 
16th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  1st  Battalion,  Company  K,  Lieut.  James  8. 

Powers. 
U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  228th  Company,  1st  Battalion,  Lieut.  A.  W.  McKfllip. 

rk_*^^qH?TterBatWa8bi,1StonCity-  Troops  at  Forts  Baker,  Bunker  Hill,  Carroll, 
Davis,  De  Bussy  Da  Pont,  Foote,  Gaines,  Greble,  Kearny,  Lincoln,  Mahan,  Meigs, 
geno.  Ricketts,  Saratoga,  Simmons,  Slocum,  Snyder,  Stanton,  Stevens,  Sumner, 
Totten,  Thayer,  Wagner,  and  Batteries  Bayard,  Cameron,  Kemble,  Mansfield, 
Parrott,  Smead,  Vermont,  and  Camp  Brightwood. 

fThe  6th,  7th,  8th,  Wh,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th  Independent  Companies;  after- 
ward 3d  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery. 
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CAVALRY  DIVISION. 

Col.  William  Gamble. 

[Detachments  from  Army  of  the  Potomac.] 
3d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
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LAUREL  8TATION,  KD. 

18th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  CoL 
Charles  F.  Johnson. 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  MD. 

Col.  Horace  Brooks. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  A,  Capt. 

Charles  Barker. 
4th  U.  S.  Artillery  (headquarters),  Col. 

Horace  Brooks. 


MUDDY  BRANCH,  MD. 

8th  Illinois  Cavalry  (seven  companies),  Maj.  John  M.  Waite.  - 

DISTRICT  OF  SAINT  MARY'S,  MD. 

- 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Barnes. 

189th  Ohio  National  Guard,  Lieut.  Col.  Jacob  L.Wayne. 
11th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Gilbert  S.Jennings. 
20th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  George  A.  Washburne. 
5th  Massachusetts  Cavalry  (colored),  Maj.  Horace  N.  Weld. 
2d  Wisconsin  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Beger. 

DISTRICT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Slough. 

1st  District  of  Columbia  (four  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Boyd. 
42d  Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  Stedman. 
26th  Michigan,  Company  F, Capt.  Edmund  Richardson. 
12th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Col.  Addison  Farnsworth. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Lieut.  Theodore  M.  Finley. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL'S  COMMAND. 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  H.  Wells. 

12th  TJ.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  Rufus  D.  Pettit. 
1st  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  D,  Capt.  Thurlow  W.Lusk, 
16th  New  York  Cavalry,  Company  G,  Capt.  James  A.McPheraon. 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  McKelvy. 
14th  TJ.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Lieut.  Col.  Carlile  Boyd. 

PROVISIONAL  BRIGADES.  j.     *£^ 

Maj.  Gen.  Silas  €a*«t.     %    :'/  .    '  jj* 

48d  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  Maj.  Horace  Bumstead.  ^ 

45th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.  Capt.  Wilhelm  von  Bechtold.      s 
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ofMcConnellsburg,  establishing  yotir  camp  nt  a  point  where  wood  and 
water  arc  easily  accessible.  Von  will  keep  constantly  on  the  alert  in 
regard  to  deserters  and  stragglers,  arresting  them  wherever  found, 
All  Government  property  in  the  hands  of  unauthorized  persons  should 
be  taken  charge  of,  and  the  facts  promptly  reported  to  these  head 
quarters. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  BRENT  SWKARINGEN, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


.Ipstrnrt  from  return  of  the  Middle  Mililani  l>iri*'«»i,  Maj.  (ten.   Philip  II,  •Sheridan, 
V.  iS.  Army,  commanding,  j'or  the  month  of  AinjiiHt,  7SU4, 


1'renenl  I'nr 
dun. 


I'umniiStl'l 


I'lecea  01' 

;irtlllerv. 


•General  lieiuli|iwrten< 

Department   of  Washington  (An 
jotr) : 

Htnff  urnl  infantry 

t.'iivaln 

Artillery 

Ih'tiH  linn-ill  ol'Sijsoal  ''ori'" 


-.(IT    I    •>•, 


I 


UHAil<|iiarlers. 


.    In  the  field. 
Washington.  I),  v. 


4*1  '  18,  507      2.1,  070  20,  572 

1211  I  3,402       fi.T.V.'  7.180    ; 

218  j  5.KH5  ,    7.TVI  9.854  7:i0  I     27 

7  KM             7:.  HI    I..., 


Total 828  |  27.0G2     30,651!     4II.IW7       73  1  ,     279  I 


l><  nailim  nt   of   i lie   Sn»i|iit)liauna 
(Cimcli): 
Staff  ami  infatitrv 


Cavaliy | 

Artillery 

Detachment  of  Siaiiiil  Corp*  ...| 


138  I      I.H72  2.228  !l.«7fl  

13             4»l  427  4IJ4  

1HI  1114  2IH1  

2             56  .Ml  «fl  


Total. 


158       3,510  !     2.9H8       4.490    


Middle.  Department  (Wallace): 

SUA'  anil  intantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 


Tolal. 


Department    of   Went    Virginia 
(Crook): 

Staff  ami  intantvv , 

Cavalry 

Artillery 


60  !     5.  HOT        5,  963  |     8  3«2    

ID  i         2117  I         347  I         1100    1 

8  i        219  I        204  320    |        6 


ClniiiilperMlniDi.  1'u. 


Uultlmorc.  Mil. 


287  |    5,  583  :     U,  004  |     9.  351 


.         6  | 


538 

241 
83 


Total 

Sixth  Army  Corps  (Wright) : 

Stall  anil  infantry 

Artillery .* 


11,898     14,032     23,443 

6.231  I     8.4.V7     14,722  i I 

2,877  ■    3.521  ;     4,478  ' ! 


21,  (Kid  i  28,010     42.643 


Total. 


033  I  11,333  ,  15,717     29,599    1 

24  j        03  I        097  812    | 


Detachment     Nineteenth     Aim, 
Corps  (Emory): 

Staff  ami  infantry 

Art  illery .' 

Total 

Cavalry  foroee  (Torlwrt) : 

Cavalry  ami  ataff 

Artillery.   , 


Total 

Oroixl  total  . 


857 


12,068     14,187     21,081  !.... 


In  Hie  Held. 


In  the  Held. 


In  I  he  field. 


430 


458 


559  I 


672 

13,504  |  14,045     21.S40  \ 

20 

:\ 

371 

22 

1 

7.801      10,347  |  20,028    

till  |        701           979    

32 

24 

In  the  Belli. 

V 

393 

50 

,  . 

3,883 

09. 149  •111.  Mil    173.  624  1    736 

~397~ 
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Or(j<t)iizi(1io)i  of  troops  in  the  Middle  Military  Division,  commanded  by 
Maj.  (ten.  Philip  IF.  Sheridan,  V.  S.  Army,  Avyitst  SI,  1864. 

F.S<  ORT. 

6lli  U.  S.  Cavnlry,  dipt.  Ira  \V.  (iailiii. 

DEPARTMENT  (IV  WASHINGTON. 

Maj.  lien.  ('iiitisTopm.n  C.  AUtiuk. 

SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Capt.  Whi.iam  B.  Ruk; 

LIGHT  ARTILLERY  DEPOT  AND  CAMP  nK  INSTRUCTION.* 

Brig.  Gen.  Al.luuSc   1'.  IIowk. 

Massachusetts  Light,  16th  Battery,  Capt.  Henry  D.  Scott. 
New  York  Light,  6th  Buttery,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  C,  Capt.  James  Thompson. 
1st  United  States,  Batteries  A  ami  F,  Lient.  Hanhuaii  P.Norris. 
2d   United  suites,  Batteries  C  and  E,  Lient.  James  S.  Dudley. 
3d   United  States,  Batteries  L  and  M,  Lient.  Krskine  Gittiugs. 
4 lb  United  States,  Battery  A,  Lient.  Rufus  King,  jr. 

PROVISIONAL  BRIGADES. 

Maj.  Gen.  Silas  Casey. 

Detachments  1st,  2d,  lnth,  23d,  27th,  31st,  39th,  43<1,  and  102d  V.  S.  Colored  Troops, 

Lieut.  Charles  E.  Graham. 
Detachments  2Hth  and  291  li  IT,  S.  Colored  Troops,  Lieut.  Daniel  Brooks. 
■15th  U.  8.  Colored  Troops,  Lieut.  Cut  Edward  Thorn. 

HARDIN'S  DIVISION.* 

Brig.  Gen.  Martin  I).  11ai:i>in\ 

I'irxt  Jirinade. 

Col.  J,  HOWAKD   K ITCHING. 

6th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  Maj.  Absalom  Crookston. 

9th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  (five  companies),  Maj.  James  W.  Snyder. 
13th  New  York  Cavalry.  Company  A,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Hatch. 
41st  New  York  (six  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Detleo  von  Eitisiedel. 

1st  Battalion  Pennsylvania  Artillery  (two  companies),  Capt.  Samuel  Riddle. 

2d    U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Liont.'William  P.  Graves. 

3d    U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  (J,  Capt.  Lewis  L.  Young. 

Second  Jirit/adc. 
Lieut.  Col.  HoiiAOK  G.  Thomab. 

4th  and  10th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (ten  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Beneiot  F. 

Foust. 
7th  and  21st  IT.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (twelve  companies),  Maj.  Johfc  It.  Callls. 
Michigan  Light  Artillery,  14th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Heii*e._      -,-,.,         ^ 
1st  Company  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  >  -.      .  'JhiLjL.  u    i -,„-! 
1st  Provisional  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,        ,  \  Vf1 .     ChRr1e»  H",  **"*■ 

... -• 'J. .  s^ays  j — £iL — -s._i^_l--#tK4^ — B 

"Or  Camp  Barry,  eonimnnded  |iy  Maj.  James  A.  Hall.  t.  \ 

t  Headquarters  at  Washington  City.     Troops  nt  Fort*  Baker,  Bayard,  Bn nicer  ' 
Hill,  Carroll,  Davis,  De  Uussy,  Do   I'ont,  Gaines,  Grclile,  Kearny,  Lincoln,  Mahau, 
Mansfield,  Meigs,   1,'e.no,   I'icketts,  Simmons,  Sloeum,  Sinead,  Snyder,  Stanton,  Ste- 
vens,  Sumner,  Wagner,  and  Batteries  Cameiou,  Keuilile,  Parrott,  and  Vermont. 
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Third  l'Hgade. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  H.  Ouertei'eeer. 

Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  (eight  companies).* 

Fort  Foote,  Md. 

Capt.  OLIVER  J.  ("ONAVT. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  B,  Capt.  Oliver  J,  Connnt. 

Michigan  Light  Artillery,  13th  Battery,  Cant.  Charles  Dupont. 

'M  Company  New  Hampshire  Jlriivy  Artillery.  Lieut.  George  P.  Thyng, 

DISTRICT  OF  SX.  MARY'S,  Ml). 

Brig.  Gen.  James    Barnes. 

11th  l".  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Col.  J.  Egbert  Famuli). 
20th  II.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  George  A.  WnshbilMe. 
5th  Massachusetts  Cavalry  (colored), Maj,  Horace  N.Weld. 
Wisconsin  Light  Artillery.  I'd  lint t cry,  ('apt.  Charles  Begcr. 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  Ml). 

Col.  HoltACE    BltoOKfl. 

Maine  Coast.  Guard,  Compniiy  A,  Cnpt.  Charles  Marker. 
DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Col.   Moses    N.  WlSF.WF.LL.t 

Firtt  Brigadr. 

Col.  liHiKOK    W.  Glt.K. 

lit  U.  S.  Veteran  Resenro  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  K. Trotter. 

6th  U.  S.  Veteniu  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederic  S.  Palmer. 

9th  U.S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  K.  Johnston. 
19th  1'.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  John  H.  Donovan. 
22d   U.K.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Allan  Rutherford. 
24th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  John  F.  Marsh. 

Not  brigaded. 

\^  150th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt.  Thomas  Gctcbell. 
"a*  Union  Light  Gnnrri  Ohio  Cavalry,  Lieut.  James  P.  Jameson. 
TL  S.  Ordnance  Detachment,  Maj.  James  0.  Benton. 

DK  Rl 'SKY'S  DIVISION.! 

Prig.  (ion.  (JL'htavik  A.  Dk  Ri  hsy. 

Firtt   llriqndi. 

Col.  JOSKPH  N.  G.   WhIATLER. 

10th  New  York  Heavy  Artillerv,  Col.  fi.  De  Peyster  Arden. 
1st  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Capt.  Andrew  Pagan. 
1st  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Capt.  Crawford  Allen,  jr. 
1st  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  E,  Lieut.  Frank  8.  French. 
2d    U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  0,  Llent  James  E.  Wilson. 


T^:^;^?^"; 
t 


•The  Oth,  7th,  8th.  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th  Independent  Companies; 
ward  the  Third  Regiment  Heavy  Artillerv. 

tMilitary  governor. 

t Headquarters  at  Fort  Corcoran.  Troops  at  Forts  Barnard,  Bern-,  Ethan 
Ellsworth.  KaiDsworth,  Garexcbc,  Lvon.  Murny,  O'Roi  ke,  Rl<  hardson.  Rev 
Scott  Ward,  Weed,  Wilhinl,  Williams,  Worth,  ami  Batter v  Itodgcr*. 


after- 


Allen. 
ohls, 


J 
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Second  lirighdr. 

Col.  Thomas  Wii.iiei.m. 

71th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  von  Mitzel. 

lHth  New  York  Cavalry,  Company  (',  Capt.  Hobart  E. Fitzgerald. 

1st  New  York  Light,  Artillery.  Battery  K,  Capt.  Solon  W.  Stocking. 
Provisional  Battalion  (three  companion),  ('apt.  Nelson  J.  Strickland. 

Third  ISrigttde. 

Col.  William  Heine. 

103d    New  York,  Lieut.  Col.  Andrew  Wettstein. 
104th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.  Col.  Thompson  D.  Hart. 

3d    U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  William  II.  IT,  Beadle. 

3d    Company  Unattached  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Lieut.  Edwin  Thomas. 
15th  Company  Unattached  Massachusetts  Heavy  Ajtillery,  Lieut.  Edward  J.  Russell. 
Indiana  Light  Artillerv,  16th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Doming. 

1st  New  York  Light'Artillory,  Battery  l\  Capt.  William  R.  Wilson.     . 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Lieut.  Louis  M.  Johnston. 

Fourth    Kr'igade. 

Col.  Addison  Farnhwortii. 

Maryland  Light  Artillery,  Battery  I),  Capt.  John  M.  Bruce. 

1st   West,  Virginia  Light  Artillerv,  Battery  C,  Capt.  Wallace  Hill. 

1st   Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  A,  Capt.  Wallace  M.  Spear. 
12th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  James  Johnston. 

CAVALRY   BRIGADE. 

Col.  Henry  M.  Lazkllk. 

13th  New  York,  Col.  Henry  S. Oansevoort!  * 

16th  New  York,  Maj.  Giles  G.  Horton.    • 

DISTRICT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 
Brij;.  Geo.  John  P.  Si.ovoh.* 

1st  District  of  Columbia  (four  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Rol»ert  Boyd. 

2d    District  of  Columbia,  Col.  Charles'M.  Alexander. 
42d    Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  Stedman. 
26th  Michigan,  Company  F,  Capt.  Edmund  Richardson. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Lieut.  Theodore  M.  Flnley. 


PROVOST  DETACHMENTS. 
Lieut.  Col.  Henry  II.  WEXut.t 


,  n 


2d   District  of  Columbia,  Company  A,  Lieut.  John  W.  reek. 

2d   District  of  Columbia,  Company  B,  Capt.  John  B.  Morris.       *  l" 

1st  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  1),  Capt.  Thnrlow  W.  Lnsk. 

16th  New  York  Cavalry,  Company  G,  Capt.  James  A.  McPherson. 

12th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  Rufus  D.  Pettit. 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

;;-'  ,       •  i 

Lieut.  Col.  SAxitrnt.  Mt'Kr.i.w. 

14th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment ),  Lieut.  Col.  Cnrlile  Boyd.  ^ 
Provisional  Detachment;  conscripts,  «.Vc,  Capt.  Alvah  W.  Briggs.  ', 


"  Military  governor. 

i  Provost- marshal  -general,  Defenses  South  of  the  Potomac. 
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Abstract  from  return  of  the  Middle  Military  Diriaion,  Mai.  Cm.   Winfield  S.  ITancod,  • 
V.  8.  Army,  commanding,  for  the  month  of  February,  1866.  ' 


Present  for 
dnty. 

a 
s 

1 

o. 
5 

m 
t» 
9 

& 

ee 

•< 

a 

s  . 
it 

M 

4 

Piece*  of 
artillery. 

tVmnnwi 

1      1 
o       a 

> 

3 

« 

3 

£ 

Headquarters. 

Genera]  headqnarters : 

Staff     .                  

a  

11             30 

30           334 
7              B3 

25 

458 
100 

25 
465 

1  .  1114 
148 

Winchester,  Va. 

Cavalry 

Detachment  of  Signal  Corps . . 

73           447 

856 

1.672 





Department  of  Waiihlngton 
(Augnr): 

Staff  and  Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Detachment  of  Signal  Corp*.. 

329 

121 

380 

10 

8.  S«4 

3,  2*0 

9,099 

112 

11.473 

4.  363 

12.305 

146 

14. 157 

5.274 

14,426 

152 

"709 

'204' 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Total 

Department     of     renneylvania 
(Cadwalader): 

Staff  and  infantry 

Artillery 

Detachment  of  Signal  Corpe.. 

840 

— 

78 

3 

4 

21,955 

511 
88 
58 

28.347 

854 
1CI 
60 

34.009 

1.937 
208 
69 

7119 
""to 

264 

""ii" 

Philadelphia,  Ta. 

Total 

83 

657 

1,015 

™ 

761 
408 

2.214 

1,082 

1.616 

644 

75 

15 

Middle  Department  (Morris) : 

42 
23 
13 

556 
615 
371 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Artillery 

6 

Total 

78  |     1.545 

274       7. 052 
Hi  .     3.042 
49  '■    2  947 

1,878 

3.342 

6 

Department    of    Went  Virginia 
iCarroll): 

Staff  and  Infantry 

0.206 
4,469 
3,178 

12,001 
5.262 
4.275 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Artillery 

33 

59 

Total 

437     14.641 

16.853 

21.538 

33 

59 

Nineteenth  Army  Corpe  (Emory) : 

244       5, 170 
15  j        579 

8,273 
627 

10,004 
745 

Camp  Sheridan,  Va 

Artillery 

26 

Total 

259        5  710 

6,900 

14,152 
661 

10,740 

31,252 
891 

36 

418 

Cavalry  force*  (Torbert) : 

Staff  and  cavalry! 

10.500 

•Winchester,  Va. 

Artillery 

20  !        534 

'      32 

Total 

436  i  11,034 

14,814 

32,143 

j      32 

Grand  total 

2  208     55  <K>a 

70,663 

105,667 

817 

•02 

*  Temporarily  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

t  Includes  the  force  en  route  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  nndcr  General  Sheridnn.  The 
roster  (p.  763)  shows  in  foot-note  (")  the  troops  remaining  under  command  of  General 
Torbert.  This  force  reported  as  71  officers  and  l,fi06  men  present  for  dnty,  2,137 
aggregate  present,  and  3,5:<8  aggregate  present  and  absent. 


. 


- 
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„    miration  of  troop*  in  the  Middle  Military  Division,  commanded  by 
0X9  Maj  G**>  Win/eld  S.  Hancock,  U.  8.  Army,  February  28,  1865. 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

26th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Chapman. 
5th  New  York  Cavalry,  Col.  Amos  H.  White. 
Signal  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  Ocran  H.  Howard. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Maj.  Gen.  Christophf.r  C.  Augub. 

signal  CORPS. 

Capt.  William  B.  RobtT 

LIGHT  ARTILLERY   DEPOT  AND  CAMP  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albion  P.  Howe.* 

Camp  Barry,  D.  C. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  A.  Hall. 

Baltimore  Battery,  LJent.  H.  Eugene  Alexander. 

New  York  Light,  30th  Battery,  Lient.  Conrad  Carrolien. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  C,  Capt.  James  Thompson. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  H,  Lient.  Edward  H.  Nevin,  Jr. 

2d    United  States,  Batteries  C  and  E,  Lieut.  James  S.  Dudley. 

3d    United  States,  Batterv  I,  Lient.  John  G.  Turnbnll. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  A,  Lieut.  Rufns  King,  jr. 

4th  United  States,  Batterv  F,  Lient.  Henry  A.  Huntington. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  G,  Capt.  Charles  B.  Throckmorton. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  H,  Lient.  Charles  C.  Parsons. 

5th  United  States,  Battery  M,  Capt.  James  McKnight. 

let  West  Virginia  Light,  Battery  E,  Capt.  Alexander  C.  Moore. 

provisional  brigades. 

Maj.  Gen.  Silas  Casey. 

45th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops  (four  companies),  Capt.  Wilhelm  yon  Bechtold. 
Detachments  2d,  7th,  10th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  38th,  4and  39th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops  and 

unassigned  troops,  Lieut.  Edmund  L.  McCalley.  «~i»_ 

Detachments.  16th,  23d,  34th,  and  102d  U.  8.  Colored  Troops,  Lieut.  Henry  Whitney. 

HARDIN'S  DIVISION.! 

Brig.  Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin. 


r>- 


Tint  Brigade. 
Col.  Charles  H.  Long.; 


it  - 

*e.    , 


■■:.       .;    ft     , 

Miohlgan  Light  Artillery,  13th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  I^P«*- 
1st  New  Hampshire  Heavy  ArtiUery,  Lient.  Col.  Ira  McL.  Barf*.         t-^T 


*  Inspector  of  artillery,  U.  8.  Army 

t  Headquarters  at  Washington  Cit< 

**ll,  Carroll,  Davis,  De  Russy,  DnPont,  Gaines,  Greble, 

Mansfield,  Meigs,  Reno,  Ricketts,  Saratoga,  Simmons,  Slemmer,  Slocum,  Snycler, 
Btantou,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Totten,  Wagner,  and  Batteries  Cameron,  Parrots,  Smead, 
*nd  Vermont. 


.    TToope  at  Forts  Ball,  Baker,  Bayard,  Bunker , 
•  le,  Kearny,  Lincoln,  Mahan,  * 
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N.  AND  8E.  VA.,  W.  VA.,  MD.,  AND  PA. 
Second  Brigade. 


rcwf.iTm, 


Col.  William  S.  Abert. 


3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
239th  Company,  1st  Battalion,  U 


,  Company  A,  Capt.  Benjamin  A.  Ball. 

,  Company  D,  Capt.  Luring  8.  Richardson. 

,  Company  G,  (apt.  Thomas  Herbert. 

,  Company  H,  Capt.  George  W.  Pierce. 

,  Company  K,  Capt.  Edwin  Thomas. 

',  Company  L,  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Parsons. 

,  Company  M,  Capt.  Cornelius  F.  Driscoll. 

8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Wells  S.  Bailey 


Third  Brigade. 


■ 

i 
- 


Sv 


I 


Sl 


Maj.  George  8.  Worcester. 

3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  B,  Capt.  Edwin 'Dews. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  C,  Capt.  Alfred  W.  Kngham. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  E.  Capt.  Leonard  Gordon. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  F,  Lieut.  Joseph  Austin. 
Miohigan  Light  Artillery,  14th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Heine. 

Fori  Foote,  Md. 

Maj.  Dexter  G.  Reed. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  B,  Capt.  Oliver  J.  Conant. 
2d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Lieut.  William  P.  Graves. 
3d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Lieut.  William  C.  Cuyler. 

DISTRICT  OF  8T.   MARY'S,  MB. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Barkks. 

11th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Gilbert  8.  Jennings. 
20th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Capt.  A.  Webster  Shaffer. 
6th  Massachusetts  Cavalry  (colored),  Maj.  Horace  N.  Weld. 
Wisconsin  Light  Artillery,  2d  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Beger. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  MO. 

Col.  Horace  Brooks. 
Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  A,  Capt.  Charles  Baker. 

DISTRICT  OK   WASHINGTON. 

Firtt  Brigade. 
Col.  George  W.  Gile. 

160th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt.  Thomas  Getchell. 

7th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  John  B.  Callis. 

9th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  James  M.  MeCamley. 
10th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Col.  David  P.  De  Witt. 
12th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Col.  John  Manstteld. 
14th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (fonr  companies),  Capt.  Adolph  V.  SenaomwTB 
18th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (six  companies),  Col.  Charles  F.  Johnson- 
24th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Maj.  James  W.  H.  Stlckney. 

1st  8quadron  Provisional  Cavalry  (three  companies;,  Cupt.  N.  Sellers  Hill. 
Union  Light  Guard  (Ohio)  Cavalry,  Lieut.  James  B, 
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Wanhingion  Jrtenal. 

Maj.  James  G.  Benton. 

9th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Company  F,  Capt.  William  H.  Eldridge 
9th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Company  G,  Capt.  Walter  Forehand. 

de  rcsst's  division.  • 

Brig.  Gen.  Gubtavus  A.  De  Rosst. 

Firtt  Brigade. 

Col.  Joseph  N.  G.  Whistler. 

Indiana  Light  Artillery,  16th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Deming. 
Maryland  Light  Artillery,  Battery  D,  Lieut.  Richard  M.  Ray. 
29th  Company  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Capt.  George  W.  Kenney. 
30th  Company  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Capt.'Saiuuel  R.  Bingham. 

1st  New  York  Light  Artillery,  Battery  F,  Capt.  William  R.  Wilson. 

1st  New  York  Light  Artillery,  Battery  K,  Capt.  Solon  W.  8tocking. 

6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  E,  Capt.  Joseph  Keepers. 

6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  H,  Capt.  Malache  Leslie. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  I,  Capt.  Robert  J.  Nevin. 
Detachment  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery  (recruits),  Lieut.  Lord  B.  Richards. 

1st  8: 1:  fiSSS;  £8g  f ;  I "-*■  »■"«* 8- H™^- 

1st  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  E,  Lieut.  Frank  8.  French. 
2d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Lient.  James  E.  Wilson. 
1st  West  Virginia  Light  Artillery,  Battery  C,  Capt.  Wallace  H11L 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Charles  Barnes. 

6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Companies  A  and  F,  Maj.  Frank  H.  White. 
6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Companies  B,  D,  G,  K,  and  L,  Lient.  Col.  Joseph  B. 

Copeland. 
6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  I,  Capt.  William  H.  McCandless. 

Third  Brigade.      - 

CoL  William  8.  King. 

4th  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  (detachment),  Lient.  Col.  Samuel  C.  Hart. 
6th  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery  (two  companies),  Capt.  David  Evans. 

Fourth  Brigade. 

■ 
Col.  Charles  C.  Meservxy. 

1st  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery,  Col.  Charles  C.  Meservey 

DISTRICT  OF   ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Slough,  t 

1st  District  of  Columbia  (four  oompanies),  Lient.  Col.  Robert  Boyd. 
•  2d  District  of  Columbia  (detachment),  Capt.  James  R.  Harrover. 
26th  Michigan,  Company  F,  Capt.  Edmund  Richardson.  '  -*J 

20lst  Pennsylvania  (detachment),  Col.  F.  Asbury  Awl. 

3d   U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Companies  E  and  H,  Capt.  Guatavus  M.  Palmer.  *» 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  H,  Lieut.  William  C.  Dalley. 

3d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Batteries  L  and  M,  Capt.  John  Edwards. 

'Headquarters  at  Fort  Corcoran.  Troops  at  Forts  Albany,  Barnard,  Bennett, 
JtoTy,  Cass,  Corcoran,  Craig,  Ellsworth,  Ethan  Allen,  Farnsworth,  Garesch*,  Lyon, 
Marcy,  Morton,  O'Rorke,  Reynolds,  Richardson,  Soott.  8mith,  8trong,  Tillinghast, 
w*rd,  Weed,  Whipple,  Willard,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Worth,  and  Batteries  Martin 
ooott  and  Rodgers. 

t  Military  governor. 


ofJ.  <YC  i**<n 


1038  N.  AND  8E.  VA.,  W.  VA.,  MD.,  AND  PA.  ICRAr.LTra. 

AFTILLKRV    BRIGADE. 

Capt.  L00MI8  L.  Langdon. 

Connecticut  Liplit,  1»t  Battery,  Capt.  James  B.  Clinton. 
New  Jersey  Light,  4th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Doane. 
New  Jersey  Light,  5th  Battery,  Capt.  Zenas  C.  Warren. 
i»t  Teiinsylvanin  Light,  Battery  K,  Capt.  Henry  Y.  Wildey. 
3d   Khodo  Island,  Battery  C,  Capt.  Martin  8.  James. 
1st  1'nited  States,  Battery  P,  Lieut.  Redmond  Tully. 
1st  United  States,  Battery  M,  Capt.  Loom  in  L.  Langdon. 
4th  Unite<l  States,  Battery  U,  Capt.  Frederick  M.  Follett. 

A  bt  tract  from  return  of  the  Middle  Military  Thviiion,  Maj.  Gen.  Wtnfitld  S.  Hancock' 
C.  S.  Army,  commanding,  for  the  month  of  April,  1866. 


Preeent  for 

duty. 
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Piece*  of 
artillery. 

Command. 

i 

8 

i 

a 

e 

a 

t 

a 

•0 

Headquarter*. 

IS 

13 

25 

Washington,  DC 

Department  of  Waahlngtoa 
(Augur): 

1.518 
171 

420 
9 

35.438 

8.754 

11.407 

99 

44,162 

9.878 

13, W6 

132 

60.931 

11.532 

16  124 

138 

Do. 

739 

382 

Detachment  of  Signal  Corpe 

Total 

2.118 

55,696 

68,138 

H8  725 

739 

382 

Department  of  1'enmy  Wan  '  » 
iCadwalader) : 

106 
1 
3 

1.406 

s 

1,926 
100 
61 

2.975 
209 

70 

75 

3 

8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Artillerv   ". 

Detachmentof  Signal  Corp* 

Total 

100 

1.554 

2,087 

2,161 
521 

1,056 

3,254 

3,088 

704 

1.787 

75 

" 

Middle  Department  (Wallace) : 

M       1.811 
18            457 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Artillery 

35 

787 

Total 

137 

3.065 

3,739 

5,579 

Department  of  Weat  Virginia 

(Erourr): 

212 
134 

82 

8.534 
3.89? 
2,448 

7,166 
4.541 
2.824 

8.962 
6.544 
3.843 

Cumberland.  Mi. 

Artillery 

41 

51 

Total 

408 

12,875 

14.531 

18,349 

41 

62 

Arm v  of  the  Shenandoah  (Tor- 
bert): 
Staff  and  infantry. . . .' 

«26 
101 
21 

6 

16,606 

2,825 

721 

M 

18.240 

3.424 

779 

97 

21.538 

6.060 

021 

149 

Winchester,  Va. 

Cavalry 



Detaehnientof  Signal  Corps 

30 

Total 

754 

19,237 

22.540 

28.658 

30 

- 

Grand  total 

8,539 

92,417 

111,048 

144. 590 

866 

475 

.  ._ 

,.,*r.  i/rno 
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•Temporarily  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 


n^nnizaiion  of  troop*    in  the    Middle    Military    Division,  commanded 
°%  Maj.  Gel.    Winjxeld  8.  Hancock,   V.   S.  Army,  April  30,  1865. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Maj.  Hen.  Christopher  C.  Augur, 

SIGNAL  t  JhPS. 

Capt.   WILLIAM   B.    Roe. 

LIGHT  ARTILLERY  DEPOT  AND  CAMP  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albion  P.  Howe.* 

CAMP    BARRY,    D.    C. 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hall. 

Baltimore  Battery,  Capt.  H.  Eugene  Alexander. 

New  York  Light,  30tli  Battery,  Lieut.  Conrad  Cnrrolien. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  C,  Capt.  James  Thompson. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  H,  Capt.  Kdward  H    Nevin,  jr. 

2d    United  States,  Batteries  C  and  E,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Peirce. 

3d    United  States,  Battery  I,  Lieut.  John  G.  Tumbull. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  A,  Lieut.  Rnfus  King,  jr. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  G,  Capt.  Charles  B.  Throckmorton. 

4th  United  States,  Batteries  F  and  H,  Lieut.  Chariot.  C.  Parson*. 

5th  United  States,  Battery  M,  Lieut.  Frederick  Robinson 

1st  West  Virginia  Light,  Battery  E,  Capt.  Alexander  C.  Moore. 

DISTRICT  OF  SAINT  MARrS,  MD. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Barses. 

29th  Connecticut  Colored  Troops.  Col.  William  B.  Wooster. 
11th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corpa,  Lieut.  Col.  Gilbert  S.  Jennmgi. 
20th  U.  S,  Veteran  Reserve  C«.rps,  Capt.  A.  Webster  Shaffer. 
10th  U.S.  Colored  Troops  (five  companies),  Maj.  William  F.  Baker. 
20th  U.  8.  Colored  Troops  (fire  companies),  Maj.  Nathan  A.  beoreat. 
Wisconsin  Light  Artillery,  2d  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Beger. 

DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  Orlando  B.  Willoox. 

FIRST  DIVISION,   NINTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  Orlando  B.  Willoox. 

Provort  Q*mrd. 

29th  Masaachnaetta  (detachment),  Capt.  John  M.  Deane. 

Pint  Hrigad*.  Seeoni  HrigvU. 


17th 

27th 
109th 

51et 

37th 
38  th 


Col.  Samuel  Harrimam. 

Michigan,  Lieut.  CoL  Frederick  W. 
Swift. 

Michigan,*  Col.  Charles  Wait*. 

New  York.  Lieut.  Col.  Colwert  K. 
Pier. 

Pennsylvania,  Col.  William  J.  Bol- 
ton. 

Wisconsin,  Lient.  Col.  John  Green. 

Wisconsin,  Col.  James  Bintliff. 


Bvt.  Col.  Ralph  Elt. 


VA- 


1st  Michigan  8hai-p*hoot«ra,  Maj. 

■win  J.  Buckbee. 
2d   Michigan,     Lieut.    CoL    Fradorick 

Schneider. 
8th  Michigan,  Maj.  Richard  N.  Doyle. 
20th  Michigan,  Capt.  Albert  A.  Day. 
46th  New     Yotk,    Lieut.    Col.    Adolph 

Becker. 
60th  Ohio,  Lient.  Col.  Martin  P.  Atwx. 
50th  Pennsylvania,  Lient.  Col.  WUhkaw 
H.  Telford.  


*  Inspector  of  artillery,  U.  S.  Army. 

*  1st  and  2d  companies  Michigan  Sharpshooters  attacned. 
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Third  Brigade. 
Col.  ELI8TIA  O.  MARSHALL. 

3d  Maryland  ffonr  companies),  Bvt.  Col.  Gilbert  P.  Robinson. 
57th  Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Col.  Julius  M.  Tuoker. 
5I*th  Massachusetts,  Maj.  Ezra  P.  Gould. 
18th  New  Hampshire,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  M.  dough. 
100th  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Norman  J.  Maxwell. 
14th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  Maj.  George  M.  Randall. 

DWIGHT'S  DIVISION. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Dwtght. 


Fint  brigade. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Real 

15th  Maine,  Col.  Isaac  Dyer. 

29th  Maine,  Col.  George  H.  Nye. 

30th  Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis 

H.  Whittier. 
114th  New    York,   Col.    Samuel    R.   Per 

Lee. 
116th  New  York,  Lieut.   Col.  John    M. 
Sizer. 


Second  Brigade. 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Edwtn  P.  Davis. 

12th  Connecticut  (six  companies),  Lient 
Col.  George  N.  Lewis. 
1st  Maine  Battalion  (four  companies) 
Capt.  Calvin  S.  Brown. 
153d  New  York.  Lient.  Col.  George  H. 

MoLangnlin. 
47th  Pennsylvania,  Col.  J.   P.  8hindel 

Gobin. 
8th  Vermont,  Col.  John  B.  Mead. 


„= 


Tkird  Brigade. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Fesbendrn. 

30th  Maine,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Hnbbard. 
133d    New  York,  Col.  Leonard  D.  H.  Cnrrle. 
160th  New  York,  Capt.  Henry  P.  Underhill. 
162d    New  York,  Col.  Justus  W.  Blanchard. 
M£th  New  York  <8ix  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Gonvernenr  Carr. 
173d   New  York,  Col.  Lewis  M.  Peck. 

HORSE   ARTILLERY    BRIGADE. 

Capt.  Jambs  M.  Robertson. 

New  York  Light,  0th  Battery,  Capt.  Moses  P.  Clark. 

2d    United  States,  Batteries  B  and  L,  Lieut.  John  McOHvray. 

2d    United  States,  Battery  D,  Lieut.  Edward  B.  Williston 

2d    United  8tates,  Batterv  M,  Lient.  William  Egan. 

3d    United  States,  Battery  C,  Capt.  Dunbar  R.  Ransom. 

4th  United  States,  Batteries  C  and  E,  Capt.  Marcus  P.  Miller. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  MD. 

Col.  Horace  Brooks. 
Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  A,  Capt.  Charles  Baker. 

GREAT  FALLS,  MD. 

1st  Pennsylvania  Light  ArtiUery,  Battery  H,  Lient.  Horace  Templeton. 

HYATT8VILLE  AND  LAUREL,  MD. 

18th  U.  8  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (detachment),  Capt.  Henry  E.  Ralnals. 

CAVALRY  FOBOE8  tXPPER  POTOMAC. 

Col.  John  L.  Thompson. 

A&  New  Hampshire,  Mai.  Joseph  P.  Andrews. 
13th  New  York  (four  companies),  Maj.  John  Blrdsatt. 
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hardin's  division. 
Brig.  Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin.  > 

Firtt  Brigade. 
Col.  Charles  H.  Long. 

Michigan  Light  Artillery,  13th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Dupont. 

1st  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery  (nine  companies),  CoL  Charles  H.  Long. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  William  S.  Abert. 

3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  A,  Capt.  Benjamin  A.  Ball. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  D,  Lieut.  Lewis  R.  Whittaker. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  G,  Capt.  Thomas  Herbert. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  H,  Capt.  George  W.  Pierce. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  K,  Capt.  Edwin  Thomas. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  L,  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Parsons. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  M,  Capt.  Cornelias  F.  Driscoll. 
3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Bvt.  Capt.  William  C.Cuyler. 

Third  Brigade. 

Maj.  George  S.  Worcester. 

3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  B,  Lieut.  James  E.  Childs. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  C,  Capt.  Alfred  W.  Brigham. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  E,  Capt.  Leonard  Gordon. 
3d  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  F,  Capt.  Joseph  Austin. 
Michigan  Light  Artillery,  14th  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  Heine. 
Ohio  Light  Artillery,  1st  Battery,  Capt.  George  P.  Kirtland. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  F,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Irish. 

FORT  FOOTE,  MD. 

Maj.  Dexter  G.  Reed. 

Maine  Coast  Guard,  Company  B,  Capt.  Oliver  J.  Conant. 

1st  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  Battery  G,  Lient.  L.  Engene  C.  Moore. 

CAMP    RE  LI  EC 

18th  New  York  Cavalry  (four  companies),  Capt.  Frank  Lord. 

FIR8T  BRIGADE,  U.  S.  VETERAN  RESERVE  CORP8.t 

■  ' 
Col.  George  W.  Gilr. 

«    "  "  n- 

150th  Pennsylvania,  Company  K,  Capt.  Thomas  Getchell. 
7th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  John  B.  Callis. 
9th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Lient.  Col.  Robert  E.  Johnston. 
10th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Col.  David  P.  De  Witt. 
12th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Col.  John  Mansfield. 
14th  U.  S.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (six  companies),  Lieut.  Col.  Carlile  Boyd. 
18th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  (six  companies),  Col.  Charles  F.  Johnson. 
24th  U.  8.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Maj.  James  W.  H.  8tiekney. 
"""A,  ltt   8ouadron  Provisional  Cavalry  (three  companies),  Capt.  N.  Sellers  Hill. 
Union  Light  Guard  (Ohio)  Cavalry,  Lieut.  James  B.  Jameson.      */*<     « 

"Headquarters  at  Fort  81ocum.  Troops  at  Forts  Baker,  Bayard,  Banker  Hill,  Qtu- 
™U,  Davis,  De  Russy,  Dn  Pont,  Gaines,  Grehle,  Kearny,  Lincoln,  Mahan,  Mansfield, 
He,gs,  Reno,  Ricketts,  Saratoga,  Simmons,  Slemmer,  Slocuin,  Snyder,  Stanton,  Ste- 
*«»•,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Totten,  Wagner,  and  Batteries  Cameron,  Kemble,  Parrott, 
■°d  Vermont. 

'City  Guards. 
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